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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy, must be sent in on Monday, the 
3rd, or Tuesday the 4th of April next, after which time no work 
can possibly be reecived, nor can any works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in Gilt Frames. 
Oil Paintings under Glass, and Drawings with wide margins, are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as well as projeeting 
mouldings, may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 

ise merit. 
“San regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
at the Royal Academy. J. PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition ; 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss; nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
apy Package. 

The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


RT UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 
Charter). Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an 
impression of g large Plate of deep national and historical interest, 
“Tilbury Fort. Wind against Tide,” by J.T. WILLMORE, A.R.A., 
after E. STANFIELD, R.A., now delivering at the Office on pay- 
ment of the subscription. Each prizeholder will be entitled to 
ariecr ror HIMSELF, as heretofore, a work of art a one of the 
ublic Exhibitions. GEORGE GODWIN, 
. LEWIS POCOCK, ” } Hon. Sees. 
414, West Strand, February 14, 1854, 


i OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
Patnox—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

Daring Lent a Popular Lecture on Astronomy, splendidly 

ill d Dr. Bachhoffner, on We nesday and Friday 











ir. 

Evenings, at eight o'clock. 

Magnitied Photographic Pictures, and a New Series of Dis- 
solving Views. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Paper-Making and its De- 
coration with Colours. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 

Description of Rust’s Patent Tubular Pianoforte, and of 
Trestrail’s' Patent Method of Raising Sunken Vessels, 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, Is.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


ROxAaL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART.—This Institution will be opened to the Public un 
Wednesday, the 8th March, for Morning Exhibition, from 11 till 
4, and Evening Exhibition from 7 till 10. 
By Order of the Council, 
; J. T, BROWN. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Seventh 
Anniversary Meeting of the Members of the Cavendish 
suse sean os on Wednesday next, the Ist of March, at 
lock in afternoon, at the R f 
Wo. 5, Cavendish Senane " e Rooms of the Chemical Society, 


THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. —The next 


Meeting of this Society will be held on Thursday, March 2nd, 

Payee _— peed Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, when 
e ion Process will be read. The chai 

taken at 8 o’clock precisely. ee 


The Society’s Exhibition of Photographs in Suff tk 
Mall, will close in a few days. pita Miike 


QOIREE at the WHITTINGTON CLUB.— 


; The Sixth Anniversary will be celebrated o 
ng, March znd, by a Promenade Concert with 
Coldstream Guards, to 
strictly limited, 


un HITTINGTON CLUB and 
AN ATHENEUM — Library, Readin 
} M. A g, and News Room 
Ha arg with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly and Provincial Foam 
Woah Fespect offering special advantages to Literary Men— 
Pan pr awenilies for Music and Dancing—Lectures, Classes, and 
ja nnents—Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and Drawing Rooms. 
a rie Guineas the year; One Guinea the half-year. 
es these rates, Country Members one Guinea the year. 
New Subseripti No Entrance Fee. 
s tons date from the fi. st of any month. 
A Prospectus furwarded upon application. ~ " 


37, Arundel Street, Strand. HENRY Y. BRACE, Sec. 


= PER CENT. BONUS AND PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 
= CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY 
ce nainnst uncompleted Sharesare informed thatthe Bonus 
Apia t. placed to their credit in the books of the Society 
etme posted in the pass books. The holders of completed 
per Ont yet exercised who have not received the Bonus of Three 
pot ie siroren to the guaranteed Three per Cent. Interest 
pe sho pce of September last, are requested to apply at the 
pain . grapes who will forward the amount and form 
coeintened ane’ @ 29th of a the Interest allowed on 
pr Yments of a year’s Subscripti 

pWards, will be Five per Cent —vftices, 34, Norfolk Saree ouente 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


IN 
K N 1 wiLLIAM STREET ROOMS, 
ILLUS >? King William Street, Chari SS. 
LUSTRATED DIOKAMIC ORES . Delle kre ‘celock 
J. VOICES FRO rUMBS 0 3 
Wednesday, and a+ Sg TOMBS OF EGY?T—Eyery Monday, 
Te INEVEH (THE BURTED € 
Adee saureday, and Saturday. 
Dio rig the Bea rene Seats, 2s Chiléren half-price. 
estes - , Popular instructive t 
Commencing at 8 9 ‘clock. Adm ion, 2d.: reserved ome 














n Thursday even- 
the Band of the 
be followed by a Full Dress Ball.—Tickets 


METROPO- 


ITY OF THE EAST)—Every 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 

Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1s., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


APANESE EXHIBITION.—The First direct 
Importation from Japan is now open for Exhibition at the 
Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, until 15th March, as the Society require the Gatlery for their 
Paintings. Admission, ls. 











Stephanoff 
Stothard, R 


THOMAS MOORE, MR. CROKER, AND LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 


This day, uniform with “ Moore's Memoirs,” post 8vo, Is. 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of Mr. CROKER 
and LORD JOHN RUSSELL in reference to MOORE’S 
DIARY: to which is added, a Postscript by Mr. Croxer, explana- 
tory of his acquai and cor d with Mr. Moore. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, price 6d. 
FORD REFORMERS.—A LETTER to 
ENDEMUS and ECDEMUS. By a Fellow of Oriel. 
Obrot Starry Sevres SPOncay Kevoi. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d.,a New Edition of 
Far CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. By the 
Author of “ The Cathedral.” 32mo. 
John Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 





Preparing for publication. 


R. PUSEY’S EVIDENCE VINDICATED 
from PROFESSOR VAUGHAN’S STRICTURES. By the 
Rev. Dr. PUSEY. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 





Just published, price Is. 
REPLY to PROFESSOR VAUGHAN’S 


STRICTURES on the “‘ Third Report of the Oxford Tutor’s 
iation.” By One of the Committee. 








Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


OWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, edited by 
SOUTHEY; comprising his Poems, Corres ice, and 
Translations. With Memoir. Illustrated with fifty fine engra’ 
on steel, after designs by Harvey. To be completed in 8 vols. 
Vol. 3. Continuation of Gende and Correspondence.. Post 6vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Henry G@. Bohn, 4,5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MIscELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY OF a COLLECTOR. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will sell by Auction, at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Saturday, the 4th day of March, 
1854, at One o'clock, a Collection of Miscellaneous Engravings, the 
Property of an Eminent Collector, comprising some Original Draw- 
ings by the Old Masters, Interesting and Rare Portraits, English 
Topography, Landscapes after J. M. W. Turner, some Unlettered 
Proofs, Fine Modern Engravings, Books of Prints, Capital Port- 
folios, &¢. May be Viewed Two days previously, and Catalogues 
had; if in the country, on receipt Of four postage stamps. 
A PLEASING COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Monday, the 6th day of March, 
1854, and foHowing day, at One o’clock precisely, the Pleasing 
Collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGs formed by the late 
J. M. Rainbow, Esq., of Tulse Hill, Norwood; comprising 
examples by 
Bentley Cox, Jun. Francia 
Brockedon Creswick Holland » R.A. 
Callow Daniell, R.A. Harding ‘Westall, R.A. 
Cox, D. Dewint Prout Wright, J. M. 
To which are added, some Fine Drawings, the property.of John 
Colthurst, Esq., of Clifton ; comprising Se¥en. Large and Charming 
Specimens, by Prout ; beautiful Drawings’ by Butbidge, Callow, 
Harding, Penley, Richardson, Rowbottém, Scandrett, Tucker, 
&c. &c.—May be viewed two days previons: to the sale, and cata- 
logues had, if in the country, on receipt of four postage stamps. 
NGSICE. — The Subscribers, to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are recommended to make early appli- 
cation for the following works:—Hooker’s Himalayan Journals. 
Purple Tints from Paris, Oliphant’s Black Sca, O'Brien's Danubi 
Peneipesin, De Saulcy's Bible Lands, Smyth’s Year with the 
$ "'e Wido 2. 3 "s Russo- 
» Way among the Turks,-Our 
Cruise in the Undine, High and Low, Ticonderoga, A Sketcher’s 
Tour Round the World, Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers, The 
Protestant Church in Hungary, Avillion, by the Author of the 
* Head of the Family,’ Thackeray’s Lectures, The Wetherbys, Lady 
Bird, Charles An@hester, Villette, Napoleon at St. Helena, and 
Mackintosh’s England, new edition. 
A List of Works withdrawn from circulation and offered to Sub- 
scribers at greatly reduced prices, for cash, is now ready, and may 
obtained on application. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS: AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Centr. 
Discount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuintr-THREE PER CENT. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post office, payable to Vartr and Owen, Educa- 
tional Depository, 31, Strand, London. 





Just published, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


URLINA: A’ Tale of Corsica. In Two 
Cantos. By HENRY POTTINGER, Author of “ The Broken 
Echo.” 
London: W. Pickering, and George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 


VICE-PRINCIPAL is required in the 

Training College at Chester. An Unmarried Clergyman 
with a knowledge of Applied Mathematics will be preferred. 
Address the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, Chester. 


Just out, fuolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


UGA: THE SOLACE OF RARE LEI- 
SURE. In Verse, Original and Translated. By the Rev. 
JAMES BANKS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Head Master of 
the Grammar School of King Edward VI., Ludlow, Salop. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street. 











Price 1s. 


OBDENIC POLICY THE INTERNAL 
. ENEMY OF ENGLAND. The Peace Society—Its Comba- 
tiveness. Mr. Cobden—His Secretiveness. By ALEXANDER 
SOMERVILLE, “ One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 
“A more dreadful, a more withering exposure was never made 
public.”— Manchester Courier. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 33, Carey Street, and all Booksellers. 


A PLAN OF PUBLISHING, to enable 
Authors to place their Literary Productions before the 

Public without pecuniary risk or loss of copyright. 
don: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street. 





Foolscap 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
H E 8. 
By GEO. T. MAY. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street. 





Price 6d. post free, 





BOUN’S *RITISH CLASSICS FOR MARCH. 
A2BpIso VS WORKS, with the Notes of 
Bishop Hurd. In four Volumes. With portrait and en- 
gravings on Steel. Yol. 2, post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and.6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
THENUS. The Deipnosophists, or the 
Banquet of s Learned, translated by C. D. YONGE, B.A., 
with an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered into Engtish 
verse by various Authors, and General Index. Complete in 3 
vols. Vols. 2 and 3, post §vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MARUH. 
UDIE’S BRITISH BIRDS, or History of 


the Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. Fifth edition, 
revised by W. C. L. Martin, Esq. Complete in 2 vols. post Svo. 
Illustrated with 28 plates, containing 52 figures of Bids, and7 
additional plates of Eggs. Cloth, 5s. per volume; or, with the 
Plates Coloured, 78. 64. per vol. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Coyent Garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
NGULPH’S CHRONICLE of the ABBEY 
of CROYLAND, with the Continuations by Peter of Blois and 
other Writers. Translated, with Notes and an Index, by H. T, 
RILEY, B.A. Complete in one Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





This Day, Sve, 15s. 


4% MEDITERRANEAN: a Memoir, 
Physical, Historical, and Nautical. By Rear-Admiral Ww. 
H. SMYTH, D.C.L., Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society. 
By the same Autuor, 
Two volumes, 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations, £2 2s, 


CYCLE OF CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 


Loadon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
BY ROBERT BELL. 
In Monthly Volumes, 28. 6d. each in cloth. 
This Day, the Second Volume, 28. 6d., of the 
PoEricaL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN, 
with Historical and Illustrative Notes. By ROBERT BELL. 
Already published, 2s. 6d. each, 

POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN, 


Vol. I., with Memoir, containifig New Facts and Original Letters 
of the Poet. 


POETICAL WORKS OF x EARL oe 
, RA POETS, 
SACKVILLE, LOUD HUCEHURST. With Notes and Memoir. 
On the Ist of April, + 
POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
COWPER. Vol. I. 
London: John W. Parker and Sop, West Strand. 
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Now ready, post 8vo, price 12s, 6d, cloth, 


use of any treatise on Chemistry in the language. 


— 


| A CYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY, 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL; 


INCLUDING THE APPLICATIONS OF THE SCIENCE TO THE ARTS, MINERALOGY, AND PHYSIOLOcy, 
By ROBERT DUNDASS THOMSON, MD., FRSE, &c. 


LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY AT ST, THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


*,* This will be found to be at once the most convenient, the cheapest, and from its alphabetical arrangement, the best adapted for general or popular 








LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CoO. 































| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


:. 

PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS: 

iff CHARACTER AND MANNERS IN THE NEW 
EMPIRE. 

Hil By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


iT Author of “‘ The Turks in Europe,” “ Village Life in Egypt,” &c. 
| Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


i Now ready, at -“ the Libraries, 
| AGNES VALMAR. A Novel. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


ii OF MILAN, PHYSICIAN. . 
By HENRY MORLEY, Author of “ Palissy the Potter,” &c. 


Two Volumes, post 8yo. 
\| {In a few days. 
1 Iv. 


THE RIFLE-MUSKET: 


} 
it, 

li THE LIFE OF JEROME CARDAN, 
| 


A Practical Treatise on the ENFIELD-PRITCHETT RIFLE, 
| recently adopted in the British Service. 
By Captain JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, Royal Artillery, 
Author of “‘ Manual of Field Operations,” and “ History of Corfu.” 
Post 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


| 
i 
i 
H 
| v. 
Hh BURNS. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
| Reprinted from “ Criricat AND MisceLLaNnrovus Essays.” 
A Forming No. 12 of READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
i Feap., price Is. (This day. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





| FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Na Now ready, price 6s., cloth, gilt, 

ORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE AND 
| 1 BARONETAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
ia for 1854, corrected to the present month. 
ik “ A well-arranged, compact, and most convenient little volume.” 
i —Examiner. 

: David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


BEAN’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
In 8vo, price 12s. half-bound, 


NEW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY ; containing Twenty-two Maps, coloured in Out- 
line. With a complete Index. By the Rey. J. P. BEAN, M.A., 
one of the Masters of St. Paul’s School. 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading features 
of the present Work, which has been compiled from the most re- 
cent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of affording to the 
student the greatest facility of reference to every remarkable place 
mentioned in classical literature. In addition to the usual Maps, 
one upona large scale has been inserted, describing the route of the 
“* Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” and the “ Marches of Alexander 
the Great.” 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Piace. 





ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. (containing 15 Maps, coloured in outline), 


FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS ; intended as 

a Companion to the “‘ Historia Antique Epitome.” Edited 
by the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“These Maps are executed with great accuracy, and apparently 
quite free from that indistinctness and disproportion which are the 
great faultsof all oursmall maps. We think Mr. Arnold successful 
here as always: and he has done his part to render Geography, as 
it should be, an additional inducement for work.”—Guardian. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S GREEK GRAMMARS, 
In 12mo, price 5s. (or with an Appendix on the Dialects, price 6s.) 


N ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR;; being 
a sufficient Grammar of Reference for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK ; upon the Plan 
of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” Third Edition. 5s.—The SECOND 
GREEK BOOK. 5s. 6d.—The THIRD GREEK BOOK (from the 
CYROPEDIA). 3s. 6d.—The FOURTH GREEK BOOK (from the 
ANABASIS). 4s. 





SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI de BELLO JUGUR- 
e THINOLIBER. With English Notes, from the German of 
Ropotr Jacoss and others, by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., 
Canon of Chichester. (Forming a New Volume of ARNOLD'S 
SCHOOL CLASSICS.) 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 

























Just ready, price 4s. 6d., cloth, gilt, 


HE KNOUT AND THE RUSSIANS; or, 
iH The Muscovite Empire, the Czar, and his People. By GER- 
i MAIN DE LAGNY. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
| 
1 





David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





MR. JOHN BURNET’S NEW WORK. 
| Just published, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
iH HE PROGRESS OF A PAINTER IN THE 
i NINETEENTH CENTURY. Containing Conversations and 
Remarks upon Art. By JOHN BURNET, Author of “ Practical 
Hints on Painting,” &c. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 
| 





Third Edition, feap. 5s., cloth, 
MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
> MITH. Tilustrated with numerous Engravings 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 
Mie} x 








s., with a Portrait of the late M. Arago, 
OOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 








ofais what we have not done for ourselves—it 
> usePal bit of information to be found in the records 
beieties, or announced through scientific and news 


ARE ’ 2 ? ) David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


AWOL 

















ARCHDEACON BATHER’S HINTS ON CATECHISING.— 
THIRD EDITION. 
In small 8vo, price 2s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


INTS on the ART of CATECHISING ; 
with Examples and Illustrations, andan Explanation of the 
Church Catechism in Question and Answer. Being a Posthumous 
Work of the Ven. EDWARD BATHER, M.A., late Archdeacon of 
Salop. Edited by his WIDOW. Including a CHARGE to the 
CLERGY on SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, price 8s. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Part Second. Containing the 
Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with Vocabulary, an Antibar- 
barus,&c. By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The Ninth Edition of the FIRST PART. In 


8vo, 6s. 6d. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
hat are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS, 
Ready at every Library. 


i 
Tss HEIRESS OF SOMERTON, 


Three Volumes. 


It 
H £E A RDINAL 
By the Author of “ The Duchess.” Three Volumes, 


“ An exquisite love story.”—John Bull. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Strect. 





RUSSIA ON THE BORDERS OF ASIA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 2ls. 


FAISTORICAL, PICTURESQUE, and DE 

SCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF KAZAN, THE ANCIENT 
CAPITAL OF THE TARTAR KHANS. With an Account of the 
Province to which it belongs, of the different Races which form its 
Population, of its Monuments, Antiquities, &c. By EDWARD 
TRACY TURNERELLI. 

“These volumes contain vast stores of entertainment and in- 
struction touching life and manners in the Russian dominions."— 
John Bull. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





DISCOVERY OF THE SITES OF SODOM AND GOMORRAE. 
Mr. Bentley has this day published a New Edition of 
DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY OF THE 
e DESTROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN, SODOM AND 
GOMORRAH. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. . 
New Burlington Street, Feb. 1854. 





THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Now ready, Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES— 
THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TURK. By a British Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 
“The best account of the Danubian Principalities.”—Literay 
Gazette. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 


é iw SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 

AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, UNDER HE EM- 
PEROR ALEXANDER, AND THE PRESENT CZAR, NICHO- 
LAS. By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 

“ We give more credit to what this author relates respecting the 
Russian empire and its rulers than to any recent publication."~ 
Literary Gazette. ‘ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready, in post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE, IN THE 
DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES in the AUTUMN aud 
WINTER of 1853. By PATRICK O'BRIEN. 

“ Mr. O’Brien won his way through hosts of Cosszcks tothe ag 
heart of the Russian position, and was present at the battle 
Oltenitza.”’—Ezaminer. i 

Richard Bentley,New Bur'ington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HE WARRANT OF FAITH: A Handbook 
to the Canon and Inspiration of the Scriptures. By 2 
Rey. ROBERT WHYTEHEAD, M.A., Author of a “ Key tot 
Prayer-Book.” Post octavo, price 6s. 6d. ; 

The object of this work is to display the grounds which vi 
for believing the Scriptures to be a Divine Revelation, by ex ty 
ing the warrant of our faith, the credentials of our Uesiragt 
The freshness of originality has been secured to the wor . 
adducing the actual text of the authors quoted, in almost € 
instance. b 

It is hoped that the student will here meet with oa 4 
many of the difficulties of the Rible, and find the work a key 
which he can open others for himself. 

Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 











Now ready, price 2s., by post 2s. 6d. 
ELLINGTON AND NAPIER.—A Rep a 
by SIR WM. NAPIER, printed as a Supplement to 
dian Misgovernment.” 
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EGENDS OF THE MADONNA as repre- 
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and Legendary Art. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
In the same Series, New Editions, 28s, each, 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS; 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





A Corrected Edition, with a Supplement, in One thick Volume, 
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OUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of COT- 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 60s. 

HORTUS BRITANNICUS. New Edition. 
31s. 6d. 
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THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M, 
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the same interest to his reader.”"-—Athenaum. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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HE EYE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE ; 
with a Description of the Optometer for the Adaptation of 
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NOTICE. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
THE GREATLY IMPROVED AND CORRECTED EDITION, 
For 1854, 
IS NOW READY. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
PuBLisHED For HENRY COLBURN, ny ais Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, GrEat MartporovuGH Street. 





With the Magazines, on the 28th of February, will be published, the First VoLumg, with Portrait of 
Miss Burney, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


INCLUDING THE PERIOD OF HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, price only 3s, each, elegantly bound, and embellished with Portraits, 


Also, the Turrp Votume of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each bound, and Tlustrated with Porrrarts of every QUEEN, 
Volume III. contains the Lives and Portraits of Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Katharine Howard, 
Katharine Parr, and Mary, First Queen Regnant, 


Also, now ready, 


PEPYS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New and Improved Lisrary Eprrtion, with numerous additional Letters, Notes, &c. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 
In 4 vols, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d, each, bound, and Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 


Also, the Frrtm Vo.v:t8, price 10s, 6d, bound, with Portraits of the Queen of Bohemia and Mary Tudor, of 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 


By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 


Comprising the Memoirs of Mary Tudor, third daughter of Henry VII., and Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, eldest daughter of James I, 


PusiisHEeD FoR HENRY COLBURN, By nis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marizorovan Sreeet, 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MISS PARDOE'S NEW NOVEL, REGINALD LYLE. 


, * A novel from Miss’ Pardoe’s pen can never disappoint public expectation. Excellent as were this lady’s previous works 
of imagination, we think that in ‘ Reginald Lyle’ she has even surpassed herself.” —Messenger. 

“Tn ‘ Reginald Lyle,’ Miss Pardoe has been particularly successful in the development of character. All the prominent 
personages are portraits that stand out from the canvas solid and sharp—real flesh and blood. The style is the same as 
that with which the public is already so well acquainted. Miss Pardoe is distinguished for liveliness, whether she writes 
travels, history, memoir, or fiction, She has a full mind and a quick fancy, and therefore she has always ideas. In descrip- 
tion she excels because she observes. Her dialogues are short, epigrammatic, and occasionally brilliant encounters of wit, 
and a vein of good common sense runs through all, recommending ‘ Reginald Lyle’ to a class of readers who would not be 
attracted by an interesting story, or well-drawn characters, or smart dialogues, if not accompanied with some snatches of 
wisdom,”—The Critic. 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 


MR. BAILLIE COCHRANE’S NEW NOVEL, 
FLORENCE: THE BEAUTIFUL. 


* A tale well calculated to excite our deepest interest, The story may be pronounced the best that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author.”—Morning Herald. 


MRS, GORE’S NEW NOVEL, PROGRESS & PREJUDICE, 


Now ready, in 3 vols., dedicated to the Eart or CaRLIsLE, 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 


By MRS. CLARA WALBEY. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PusuisnErs, Successors TO HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great MarisorouGH Street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. bound, 


TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA: 


WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. 
By L. HUGH DE BONELLI, of Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation. 


* Mr. Bonelli’s official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which he has freely availed himself, and 
has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing book of travels, respecting a country whose political and commercial 
importance is becoming every day more obvious, The volumes, as containing the most recent and reliable information upon 
the Bolivian republic, will be read with interest and pleasure.”—Observer. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Br HENRY HALLAM, Eso. 


Now Ready, 


HALLAM’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Tenth Edition. Incorporating the Supplemental 
Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


II. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITU. 
TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George II. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


Til. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, during the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries. Third Edition, 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


IV. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY 
ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS: Selected 
from the above Work for Popular Circulation. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS OF LONDON. 


The following can now be had :— 


HANDBOOK OF LONDON; 


Past and Present. By PETER CUNNINGHAM, 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 16s. 


“A dictionary of London topography, in which any build- 
ing, street, institution, &c., may be looked out and found 
alphabetically.”—Quarterly Review, 


II 


HANDBOOK FOR WESTMIN- 


STER ABBEY: its Art, Architecture, and 
Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. Is. 


III. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN 
LONDON : being a Complete Guide to all 
Sights and Objects of Interest. With Map. 
18mo. 5s. 


“ Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”—Times. 
“Points out at once what is best worth seeing, and the 
way.”—Examiner, © 


IV. 


HANDBOOK TO THE ANTI- 
QUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By W. 8. W. Vaux, F.S.A. With 300 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


v. 

HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC 
GALLERIES OF PAINTING 1N AND 
NEAR LONDON. By Mrs. Jameson. Post 
8vo. 10s, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2%, 1854, 





REVIEWS. 


Himalayan Journals. By Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, M.D., R.N., F.R.S. Murray. 
We have often had occasion, when reviewing 
the narratives of travellers, to indicate and in- 
sist upon the necessity of the possession of 
scientific knowledge by the explorer of dis- 
tant lands. However amusingly the journal of 
a voyage be written, unless the information 
contained in it be solid and, in part at least, 
scientific, it can boast of no vitality, and, after 
a brief and ephemeral celebrity, sinks from 
the shelves of the well-sclected library to the 
limbo of the book-stall and the pillory of its 
window-ledge. On the other hand, even when 
curt and dry, it is sure to retain its attractions 
if the learning interwoven with the story of 
adventure, or appended to it in the shape of 
supplementary chapters, be original and sound. 
But, alas! there are few of our travellers who 
possess science sufficient to enable them to 
observe with correctness a natural object, or 
to describe the remarkable phenomena they 
may chance to have witnessed during their 
crusings. Nevertheless, the most ignorant 
scarcely ever hesitate to offer decided opinions 
on men, manners, races, languages, and all 
things, animate and inanimate; settling in a 
sentence questions that have racked and are 
still tormenting the brains of the sagest philo- 
sophers, and solving problems that both the 
Humboldts, with Robert Brown, Faraday, 
and Owen in council, would pass with a de- 

mand for more definite information. 

Of late years the order of presumptuous tra- 
vellers has considerably increased, but for- 
tunately this multiplication has been counter- 
acted by an increase in the number also of 
well qualified observers. We, have' had 
recently to notice the excellent works of seve- 
ral of the latter class, of whom Dr. Thomson, 
Professor James Forbes, and Mr. Wallace 
are examples ; very different in degree, but 
nevertheless goodones. Inthevery highestrank 
ofthe well qualified, we can, without fear of 
contradiction, place the eminent author of the 
most interesting journals now before us. 

To ramble among the mightiest mountains 
of the earth, to wind, as it were, in and out 
among the vertebre of the old world’s back- 
bone, must be a great pleasure and privilege 
to any traveller. How much more to one 
who is thoroughly trained and experienced in 
research, a naturalist in the first degree! Dr. 
Joseph Hooker is at the present moment one of 
the most distinguished of European botanists. 
At a comparatively early age he has gained, 
and justly, a reputation that, great as it now 
18, grows daily. The author of the ‘ Flora 
Antarctica,’ one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to systematic and geographical 
botany ever published, has gathered new 
laurels within the tropics, and has proved 
himself, if more proof were necessary, aS Wor- 
thy as ever of the distinguished name he in- 
herits from his illustrious father. 

The ‘Himalayan Journals’ contain the 
account of Dr. Hooker’s travels in India and 
Thibet, from 1848 to 1851. He proceeded to 
India in the former year on a scientific mis- 
sion from our Government. Two enlightened 
noblemen—the Earl of Carlisle, at that time 
Chief Commissioner of Woods, and the late 
Earl of Auckland, then First Lord of the 
qinialty—were the promoters of the expe- 

hon, and obtained the grant of a sum of 





money from the Treasury to enable our tra- 
veller to dohis work. The Governor-General 
of India, Lord Dalhousie, greatly to his credit, 
appears to have given hearty and generous 
aid to Dr. Hooker throughout, and in Dr. 
Faleoner, Mr. Hodgson, and Dr. Campbell, 
all men of distinguished science, and holding 
important posts in India, he found at once 
warm friends and powerful supporters. In 
Dr. Thomson, who joined him at the end of 
1849, after the completion of those remarkable 
journeys, the results of which have conferred 
a lasting reputation on that adventurous 
traveller, he met with an old friend and able 
colleague, first in the east, and latterly in 
England, where these two enlightened botanists 
and explorers are now engaged working out, 

reparatory to a liberal distribution, their 
joint Indian herbarium, including no fewer 
than from 6000 to 7000 species of plants. We 
hope, not without misgivings, that their dis- 
interested labours will meet sooner or later 
with ample public reward. 

The first volume of Dr. Hooker’s work is 
devoted to the account of his journey in 1848, 
and the spring of 1849, when he travelled 
from Calcutta to Benares, thence to Dorjiling, 
and among the snowy mountains, through 
parts of Sikkim and East Nepal. Much of 
the latter route was over entirely new ground, 
and that too of the most interesting charac- 
ter, since within it lay the sky-cleaving Kin- 
chinjunga, the loftiest known mountain on 
the globe. 

From a narrative so full of novelty and ori- 
ginal information it is not difficult to select 
passages of interest for the general reader, 
who indeed will find the entire work as de- 
lightful as it is valuable to the man of science. 
We shall quote somewhat at random, in the 
order, however, of the author’s journey. In 
the course of his tour through the low coun- 
try, he visited Patna, with the object of see- 
ing the opium stores, and observing the mode 
of preparation of the drug, of which he gives 
the following account:— =» 


‘¢The E. I. Company grant licences for the cul- 
tivation of the poppy, and contract for all the pro- 
duce at certain rates, varying with the quality. No 
opium can be grown without this licence, and an 
advance equal to about two-thirds of the value of 
the produce is made to the grower. This produce is 
made over to district collectors, who approximately 
fix the worth of the contents of each jar, and forward 
it to Patna, where rewards are given for the best 
samples, and the worst are condemned without 
payment; but all is turned to some account in the 
reduction of the drug to a state fit for market. 

‘‘The poppy flowers in the end of January and 
beginning of February, and the capsules are sliced 
in February and March with a little instrument 
like a saw, made of three iron plates with jagged 
edges, tied together. The cultivation is very care- 
fully conducted, nor are there any very apparent 
means of improving this branch of commerce and 
revenue. During the N.W., or dry winds, the 
best opium is procured, the worst during the moist, 
or E. and N.E., when the drug imbibes moisture, 
and a watery bad solution of opium collects in ca- 
vities of its substance, and is called Passewa, ac- 
cording to the absence of which the opium is gene- 
rally prized. 

“* At the end of March the opium jars arrive at 
the stores by water and by land, and continue ac- 
cumulating for some weeks. Every jar is labelled 
and stowed in a proper place, separately tested 
with extreme accuracy, and valued. When the 
whole quantity has been received, the contents of 
all the jars are thrown into great vats, occupying 
a very large building, whence the mass is distri- 
buted, to be made up into balls for the markets. 
This operation is carried on in a long paved room, 





where every man is ticketed, and many overseers 
are stationed to see that the work is properly con- 
ducted. Each workman sits on a stool, with a 
double stage and a tray before him. On the top stage 
isa tin basin, containing opium sufficient for three 
balls; in the lower another basin, holding water: 
in the tray stands a brass hemispherical cup, in 
which the ball is worked. To the man’s right 
hand is another tray, with two compartments, one 
containing thin:pancakes of poppy petals pressed 
together, the other a cupful of sticky opium-water, 
made from refuse opium. The man takes the brass 
cup, and places a pancake at the bottom, smears it 
with opium-water, and with many plies of the pan- 
cakes makes a coat for the opium. Of this he takes 
about one-third of the mass before him, puts it in- 
side the petals, and agglutinates many other coats 
over it: the balls are then again weighed, and re- 
duced or increased to a certain weight if necessary. 
At the day’s end, each man takes his work to a 
rack with numbered compartments, and deposits it 
in that which answers to his own number, thence 
the balls (each being put in a clay cup) are carried 
to an enormous drying-room, where they are ex- 
posed in tiers, and constantly examined and turned, 
to prevent their being attacked by weevils, which 
are very prevalent during moist winds, little boys 
creeping along the racks all day long for this pur- 
pose. When dry, the balls are packed in two 
layers of six each in chests, with the stalks, dried 
leaves, and capsules of the plant, and sent down to 
Calcutta. A little opium is prepared of very fine 
quality for the Government hospitals, and some 
for general sale in India; but the proportion is 
trifling, and such is made up into square cakes. A 
good workman will prepare from thirty to fifty balls 
a day, the tctal produce being 10,000 to 12,000 
a day; during one working season 1,353,000 balls 
are manufactured for the Chinese market alone.” 


At Dorjiling he found himself in full view 
of the most magnificent alpine landscape in 
the world, one which every traveller, to whom 
time and money are at command, should forth- 
with go and gaze on for himself. Who that 
loves the grand in scenery does not envy the 
beholding of the panorama which the resident 
at Dorjilin daily beholds from the windows 
of his dwelling! “ Kinchinjunga (forty-five 
miles distant) is the prominent object, rising 
21,000 feet above the level of the observer, out 
of aseaof intervening wooded hills ; whilst on 
a line with its snows, the eye descends below 
the horizon, to a narrow gulf 7000 feet dee 
in the mountains, where the great Rungeet, 
white with foam, threads a tropical forest 
with a silver line.” Dr. Hooker at the same 
time admits that the Swiss Alps, though not 
nearly so grand, are yet far more beautiful 
than the same The Alps, from the Jura, 
are certainly wonderfully grand, but all their 
magnificence shrinks into diminutiveness when 
compared with a scene constituted of such 
elements as the following:— 


‘The actual extent of the snow range seen from 
Mr. Hodgson’s windows is comprised within an 
arc of 80° (from north 30° west to north 50° east), 
or nearly a quarter of the horizon, along which the 
perpetul snow forms an unbroken girdle or crest of 
frosted silver ; and in winter, when the mountains 
are covered down to 8000 feet, this white ridge 
stretches uninterruptedly for more than 160°. No 
known view is to be compared with this in extent, 
when the proximity and height of the mountains 
are considered ; for within the 80° above men- 
tioned more than twelve peaks rise above 20,000 
feet, and there are none below 15,000 feet, while 
Kinchin is 28,178, and seven others above 22,000. 
The nearest perpetual snow is on Nursing, a beauti- 
fully sharp conical peak, 19,139 feet high, and 
thirty-two miles distant ; the most remote moun- 
tain seen is Donkia, 23,176 feet high, and seventy- 
three miles distant ; whilst Kinchin, which forms 
the principal mass both for height and bulk, is 
exactly forty-five miles distant. 
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‘On first viewing this glorious panorama, the 
impression produced on the imagination by their 
prodigious elevation is, that the peaks tower in 
the air and pierce the clouds, and such are the 
terms generally used in descriptions of similar 
alpine scenery ; but the observer, if he look again, 
will find that even the most stupendous occupy a 
very low position on the horizon, the top of Kin- 
chin itself measuring only 4° 31’ above the level of 
the observer! Donkia again, which is 23,176 feet 
above the sea, or about 15,700 above Mr. Hodgson’s, 
rises only 1° 55’ above the horizon ; an angle which 
is quite inappreciable to the eye, when unaided by 
intruments. 

‘‘This view may be extended a little by ascend- 
ing Sinchul, which rises a thousand feet above the 
elevation of Mr. Hodgson’s house, and is a few miles 
south east of Dorjiling; from its summit Chu- 
mulari (23,929 feet) is seen to the north-east, at 
eighty-four miles distance, rearing its head as a 
great rounded mass over the snowy Chola range, 
out of which it appears to rise, although in reality 
lying forty miles beyond—so deceptive is the per- 
spective of snowy mountains. To the north-west 
again, at upwards of 100 miles distance, a beautiful 
group of snowy mountains rises above the black 
Singalelah range, its chief being, perhaps, as high 
as Kinchinjunga, from which it is fully eighty miles 
distant to the westward; and between them no 
mountain of considerable altitude intervenes ; the 
Nepalese Himalaya in that direction sinking re- 
markably towards the Arun river, which there 
enters Nepal from Tibet.” 


During his subsequent travels in East 
Nepal and Sikkim, in the winter of 1848, Dr. 
Hookey plunged into the very heart of these 
mighty mountains, and gives full and most 
graphic accounts of their scenery and phy- 
sical features, as well as of their vegetable 
productions, and the races who dwell amid 
their fastnesses. The notices of the life he 
led and the people who were about him are 
highly interesting. We cite a description of 
the arrangements of his camp when in East 
Nepal :— 

“Returning to my tent, I was interested in ob- 
serving how well my followers had accommodated 
themselves to their narrow circumstances. Their 
fires gleamed everywhere amongst the trees, and 
the people, broken up into groups of five, presented 
an interesting picture of native, savage, and half- 
civilized life. I wandered amongst them in the 
darkness, and watched unseen their operations ; 
some were cooking, with their rude bronzed faces 
lighted up by the ruddy glow, as they peered into 
the pot, stirring the boiling rice with one hand, 
while with the other they held back their long 
tangled hair. Others were bringing water from the 
spring below, some gathering sprigs of fragrant 
Artemisia and other shrubs to form couches—some 
‘ lopping branches of larger trees to screen them 
from nocturnal radiation; their only protection 
from the dew being such branches stuck in the 
ground, and slanting over their procumbent forms. 
The Bhotanese were rude and boisterous in their 
pursuits, constantly complaining to the Sirdars, 
and wrangling over their meals. The Ghorkas 
were sprightly, combing their raven hair, telling 
interminably long stories, of which money was the 
burthen, or singing Hindoo songs through their 
noses in chorus; and being neater and better 
dressed, and having a servant to cook their food, 
they seemed quite the gentlemen of the party. Still 
the Lepcha was the most attractive, the least re- 
strained, and the most natural in all his actions, the 
simplest in his wants and appliances, with a bamboo 
as his water-jug, an earthen pot as his kettle, and 
all manner of herbs collected during the day’s march 
to flavour his food. 

‘My tent was made of a blanket thrown over 
the limb of a tree; to this others were attached, 
and the whole was supported on a frame like a 
house. One half was occupied by my bedstead, 
beneath which was stowed my box of clothes, while 
my books and writing materials were placed under 
the able. The barometer hung in the most out- 


of-the-way corner, and my other instruments all 
around. A small candle was burning in a glass 
shade, to keep the draught and insects from the 
light, and I had the comfort of seeing the knife, 
fork, and spoon laid on a white napkin, as I en- 
tered my snug little house, and flung myself on the 
elastic couch to ruminate on the proceedings of the 
day, and speculate on those of the morrow, while 
waiting for my meal, which usually consisted of 
stewed meat and rice, with biscuits and tea. My 
thermometers (wet and dry bulb, and minimum) 
hung under a temporary canopy made of thickly 
plaited bamboo and leaves close to the tent, and 
the cooking was performed by my servant under w 
tree. 

‘* After dinner my occupations were to ticket and 
put away the plants collected during the day, write 
up journals, plot maps, and take observations till 
10 p.m. As soon as I was in bed, one of the Nepal 
soldiers was accustomed to enter, spread his blanket 
on the ground, and sleep there as my guard. In 
the morning the collectors were set to change the 
plant-papers, while I explored the neighbourhood, 
and having taken observations and breakfasted, we 
were ready to start at 10 a.m.” 


The account of the Tibetan village of Wal- 
lanchoon, in the Tambur valley, at an eleva- 
tion of 10,385 feet above the sea, and of its 
inhabitants, is curious :— 


“The village is very large, and occupies a flat 
on the east bank of the river, covered with huge 
boulders : the ascent to it is extremely steep, pro- 
bably over an ancient moraine, though I did not 
recognise it as such at the time. Cresting this, 
the valley at once opens, and I was almost startled 
with the sudden change from a gloomy gorge to a 
broad flat and a populous village of large and good 
painted wooden houses, ornamented with hundreds 
of long poles and vertical flags, looking like the fleet 
of some foreign port; while a swarm of good- 
natured, intolerably dirty Tibetans, were kotowing 
to me as I advanced. 

‘«The houses crept up the base of the mountain, 
on the flank of which was a very large, long convent; 
twe-storied, and painted scarlet, with a low black 
roof, and backed by a grove of dark junipers; 
while the hill-sides around were thickly studded 
with bushes of .deep green rhododendron, scarlet 
berberry, and withered yellow rose. The village 
contained about one hundred houses, irregularly 
crowded together, from twenty to forty feet high, 
and forty to eighty feet long ; each accommodating 
several families. All were built of upright strong 
pine-planks, the interstices of which were filled 
with yak-dung ; and they sometimes rest on a low 
foundation wall: the door was generally at the 
gable-end ; it opened with a latch and string, and 
turned on a wooden pivot; the only window was 
a slit closed by a shutter ; and the roofs were very 
low-pitched, covered with shingles kept down by 
stones. The paths were narrow and filthy; and 
the only public buildings besides the convents were 
Manis and Mendongs; of these the former are 
square-roofed temples, containing rows of praying- 
cylinders, placed close together, from four to six 
feet high, and gaudily painted ; some are turned 
by hand, and others by water: the latter are walls 
ornamented with slabs of clay and mica slate, with 

‘Om Mani Padmi om’ well carved on them in two 
characters, and repeated ad infinitum. 

‘A Tibetan household is very slovenly; the 
family live higgledy-piggledy in two or more apart- 
ments, the largest of which has an open fire on the 
earth, or on a stone if the floor be of wood. The 
pots and tea-pot are earthen and copper; and these, 
with the bamboo churn for the brick tea, some 
wooden and metal spoons, bowls, and platters, 
comprise all the kitchen utensils. 

‘¢ Every one carries in the breast of his robe a 
little wooden cup for daily use, neatly turned from 
the knotted roots of maple. The Tibetan chiefly 


consumes barley, wheat, or buckwheat meal—the 
latter is confined to the poorer classes — with 
milk, butter, curd, and parched wheat ; fowls, 
eggs, pork, and yak flesh when he can afford 





it, and radishes, a few potatoes, legumes, and 





turnips in their short season. 


——<—<$—— 
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His drink js 4 
sort of soup made from brick tea, of which a hand- 
ful of leaves is churned up with salt, butter, and 


soda, then boiled and transferred to the tea-pot, 
whence it is poured scalding hot into each cup 
which the good woman of the house keeps inces. 
santly replenishing, and urging you to drain, 
Sometimes, but more rarely, the Tibetans make 4 
drink by pouring boiling water over malt, as the 
Lepchas do over millet. A pipe of yellow mild 
Chinese tobacco generally follows the meal; mor 
often, however, their tobacco is brought from the 
plains of India, when it is of a very inferior de 
scription. The pipe, carried in the girdle, is of 
brass or iron, often with an agate, amber, or bam. 
boo mouth-piece.” 

For the man of science the descriptions of 
the glacial phenomena of the Himalayas will 
have peculiar value. Their ancient extent, as 
evidenced by undoubted remains of moraines 
and terraces of some of these glaciers, was pro- 
digious. It appears to be clearly made out 
by our traveller, that glaciers have at a former 
epoch descended to from 8000 to 10,000 feet 
in every Sikkim and Nepal valley commui- 
cating with mountains above 16,000 feet in 
elevation, and that in many instances the 
must have been fully forty miles in length 
and five hundred feet in depth! 

We shall return to these delightful volumes 
next week for further remarks. 








The Shorter Catechism agreed upon by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, now 
for the first time translated into Syriac, 
by Robert Young. Edinburgh: R. Young. 

Mr. Youne deserves praise for his oriental 

researches and publications, the more so as he 

appears to be a self-taught linguist, and must 
have pursued his studies under various dis- 
advantages. We have formerly noticed some 

of his works on Rabbinical literature (‘L. G., 

1852, P: 317), in which information was given 

on subjects not known to many Christian 

readers. To the Chaldaic, Samaritan, and 
other dialects of the Aramacan language, Mr. 

Young has also devoted much attention, but 

we doubt if the importance of these studies is 

equal to the amount of labour he has bestowed 
upon them. The Syriac language, on the 
other hand, is one through which direct and 
extensive influence may be exerted in the 

East, and to this object the present work may 

afford some useful aid. The Westminster 

Catechism is generally acknowledged to be 

one of the most complete and concise summa 

ries of Christian truth as held by the Presby- 

terian and other Reformed Churches both m 

Europe and America. Compiled by the 

English puritans in the time of the Common- 

wealth, it was adopted in Scotland, and it still 

forms part of the standards of most of the 

Presbyterian Churches. The American Board 

of Foreign Missions have established missions 

among the Nestorians of Kurdistan. To the 
results of their labours we lately referred in 
reviewing the Memoir of Dr. Grant, the 
skilful and pious physician by whom the mis 
sion was founded CL. G.,’ 1853, p. 970). In 
their religious tenets the Nestorians have 
departed much from their primitive faith, but 
many of them are anxious for instruction, and 
in the study of the Sacred Scriptures a sy* 
tematized abstract of doctrinal truth, such 
the ‘ Westminster Shorter Catechism,’ might 
be of service. In his introductory remarks 

Mr. Young gives a brief account of the Nes 

torians, and also of the other two great sects 

of the Syrian Christians, the Maronites 
the Jacobites :— 
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“J, The Maronites derive their name from Maro, 
a Syrian Monk, who lived on the banks of the 
Orontes, about A.D. 400, or, as some think, from 
John Maro, patriarch of Antioch, who lived about 
ap. 700. They reside principally about the 
mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, from 
Tripole to Tyre, whither they retired on the Ma- 
homedan conquest of Syria, in the seventh century. 
They are now in connexion with the Church of 
Rome, which glories in them more than in any 
other of the churches of the east. Altogether they 
may be reckoned about 200,000 souls, superin- 
tended by 1000 priests. 

“JJ. The Jacobites derive their name from Jacob 
Baradaeus or Baradat, Bishop of Edessa, in Meso- 
potamia, who died, A.D. 558, after successfully re- 
uniting the monophysite sects throughout the east. 
They are principally to be found in Mesopotamia, 
particularly at Mosul and Mardin, and number 
about 150,000 souls. They are likewise to be 
found at Aleppe, Antioch, Damascus, Lebanon, &c., 
while in India there are nearly 200,000 residing in 
the provinces of Malabar and Travancore, of whom 
about 55,000 are in connexion with the Romish 
church. Dr. Claudius Buchanan in his ‘Christian 
Researches’ brought this Indian branch into pro- 
minence, and was successful in obtaining for them 
an edition of the Syriac New Testament, to which 
was afterwards added the Old Testament, thus 
producing the first complete edition of the Syriac 
Scriptures in a separate form. 

“TII. The Nestorians derive their name from 
Nestorius, to whom we have already alluded. 
They number in Kurdistan and Uramiah about 
150,000 souls, being little more than the half of what 
they were before the late massacre, when Dr. Wolf 
estimated them at 240,000. They have an intense 
hatred of Popery, and have been not unfitly deno- 
minated ‘the Protestants of Asia.’ They are 
beginning to emerge from the obscurity in which 
they have been hid for the last two centuries. 
Their character and condition have aroused the 
attention both of Europe and America. In 1834 
the American board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions resolved to establish a station among 
them, and selected Dr. Isahel Grant, a medical 
practitioner, as their agent. In an interesting 
volume, to which we are indebted, he has fully de- 
scribed them, strongly maintaining that they are 
the long-lost Ten Tribes. Various other mis- 
sionaries have been sent out, together with a 
printing press, and they have recently conferred on 
the Nestorian Churches the invaluable boon of a 
complete copy of the Sacred Scriptures. Before 
this, there was scarcely a single Nestorian, even 
among the priests, who possessed a complete copy 
of the Bible, some having only single Gospels and 
other fragments. It is, however, to be regretted 
that this edition is in two large quarto volumes, 
rendering it most expensive, unwieldy, and incon- 
venient. It ought at least to have been in a por- 
table, if not in a pocket size, as we may rest assured 
the Nestorians will not always remain contented 
with carrying such a load to church or on a journey. 

“With regard to the language of the Nestorians, 
Dr. Grant says in page 155 of his work, ‘That 
the language used by the Nestorians is derived from 
the Syriac, and not from the Chaldee, any scholar 
will be satisfied by comparing them. The follow- 
ing testimony on this point is from the Rev. A, L. 
Holladay ofthis mission: ‘Mr. Perkins and I, after 
some consultation and thought, gave our opinion, 
that the modern Nestorian spoken here is imme- 
diately derived from the ancient Syriac. This 
pinion was sent to Professor Robinson long ago, 
and his answer concurs with it.’ More recently, 
the learned Professor Roediger, of Germany, has 
Written an article upon the subject which strongly 
confirms this view. Says the Rev. J. Perkins: 

The body of the language comes as directly from 
the venerable Syriacy as clearly as the Modern 
Greek does from the Ancient.’ ” 


With regard to Mr. Young’s translation of 
the Catechism, we only remark that he has 
followed as far as possible the language and 
idioms of the Syriac New Testament, in which 





most of the words required occur. A few 
terms were taken from the Old Testament, 
and the Apocrypha, and one or two from the 
Commentaries of Ephraem Syrus. The 
meaning of the Catechism is so far accurately 
rendered, and a nearer approach to idiomatic 
propriety could scarcely be expected in one 
unacquainted with the living dialect. Mr. 
Young’s book may be modified by any who 
may wish to use it for purposes of instruction, 
and it is at least an interesting contribution to 
ecclesiastical literature. 








The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 
1829, with a View of the Present State of 
Affairs in the East. By Colonel Chesney, 
F.R.S. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Amone the many works at present appear- 

ing on the Russian and Turkish affairs, this 

volumedemandsspecial attention from the high 
reputation of its author. Colonel Chesney, of 
the Royal Artillery, proceeded to the seat of 
the last war, in 1828, with military stores, in- 
tending to give his assistance to the Turks in 
their resistance to the Russian invasion. He 
arrived too late for active service, but he had 
opportunity of collecting materials on the spot 
for anarrative of the campaigns, and he became 
well acquainted with the countries which are 
again the theatre of warlike operations. The 
account of the war of 1828-1829 is a valuable 
record of the events of that period, and has 
fresh interest from the light it throws on pass- 
ing events. Colonel Chesney’s opinion of the 

Turkish resources is much more favourable 

than what is generally held in this country, 

and he strongly advocates a more active inter- 
ference in defence of the Ottoman empire for 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe. 

‘For nearly two centuries the fall of Turkey 
has been constantly predicted ; and, in addition 
to numerous schemes for partitioning the country, 
a good deal has been done of late to effect the ful- 
filment of this prophecy, by separating Servia, 
Greece, the Principalities, and, to a certain extent, 
Egypt also, from the Ottoman Empire. Yet she 
still exists ; and we have been told by a statesman 
who is no mean authority in this case, that 
‘Turkey has made greater progress and improve- 
ment during the last thirty years than any other 
country.’ 

‘Such a spirit of advancement as that here 
alluded to deserves to be fostered. But hitherto, 
time has never been granted to Turkey to perfect 
any of her reforms. The various improvements 
introduced by Sultan Mahmoud, in the departments 
of justice, of finance, and in the organization of 
the army, were checked in their very commence- 
ment by the Russian invasions in 1828 and 1829. 
And scarcely has the country rallied from the ex- 
hausting effects of those campaigns, than a fresh 
attack from Russia puts a stop to the Tanzimat 
and all that Abdel-Meschid was doing to consoli- 
date and carry out the wishes of his father. 

‘‘The integrity of Turkey, however, claims sup- 
port on other and yet stronger grounds than those 
of her advancement, which deeply interest almost 
every civilized nation. 

‘The fall of Turkey would not only cause a 
disruption of the balance of power, but would also 
be attended by the fatal consequences of putting 
an end to the ordinary European commerce in that 
part of the world. The possession of Constanti- 
nople by Russia would, as a matter of course, be 
followed by that of both shores of the Euxine, to- 
gether with the eastern portion of the Mediter- 
ranean, including Greece. In fact, both European 
and Asiatic Turkey, with the adjoining territories 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, as well as the 
commerce by land of those countries, must of ne- 
cessity belong to the masters of Constantinople. 

‘‘Therefore, if under these circumstances a con- 





; 
solidated peace such as we have just supposed, 
were at length to succeed an aggressive war which 
might cause the Ottoman territories, as such, to 
disappear from the map of the world, the mercantile 
advantages at present enjoyed underthemost favour- 
able terms by European nations, would be almost 
entirely lost. 

“Some of our travellers have misled us a good 
deal by representing Turkey to be in a state of 
hopeless decay, whilst others from a neighbouring 
nation, taking nearly the same view, have made a 
similar mistake. One French traveller compla- 
cently tells us that the Ottoman Empire is nothing 
but a cadavre; and another delights in saying, 
that the Turks are only campés en Europe. Their 
camp, however, has been a tolerably lengthened 
one: and let us hope, for the sake of Europe in ge- 
neral, that it may continue permanent, and that 
time and opportunity may thus be given for the 
increase of those benefits which Turkey, in her 
steadily advancing course, is conferring upon 
Europe.” 

The importance of supporting Turkey as a 
defence to the English possessions in India is 
strongly urged by Colonel Chesney. The 
probability of the Russian invasion of India is 
thus discussed :— 

‘*Since the Ottoman Empire in its fall would 
carry with itits Syrian and Egyptian dependencies, 
England, in case of such an event, must be content 
with an inferior place among nations. The over- 
land communications with India, which only the 
other day were but an occasional luxury, must be 
sacrificed, at «-moment when they have become an 
ordinary part of the wants of almost every family. 
And, in addition to the chance of seeing another 
formidable maritime power in the waters of the 
Mediterranean, probably preparing to dispute the 
empire of the seas elsewhere also, the possibility of 
an invasion of India must cause uneasiness with 
regard to the safety of our Eastern possessions ; 
independently of the expense which must be the 
consequence of such a threat. 

“Tt is not necessary to dwell upon the three 
lines by which British India may be approached— 
that through Arabia, through Central Asia, and 
by way of Persia. In a former work the author 
had occasion to notice these lines of march, in con- 
nexion'‘with the projects of Napoleon for the inva- 
sion of India. In each case, however, very serious 
difficulties would have to be overcome. But on 
the other hand, it should be remembered, that the 
fascinating prospect of the spoils of Indian wealth 
would be sufficiently attractive to smooth even 
still greater difficulties than those in question ; and 
would also secure the invader enthusiastic support 
and assistance throughout his lengthened march. 
It is only sixteen years since a Persian army, pro- 
vided with an ample battering-train, marched a 
distance of 1260 miles, from Tabriz to Herat; and 
during the siege of the latter place, which con- 
tinued from the 22nd of November, 1837, to the 
9th of September, 1838, bread continued to be 
as cheap as in the market of the city they had left. 

‘“*The author conceives there can be but little 
doubt entertained of the possibility of invading 
India: andit is his belief that, in the event of a 
general war, the attempt will be made. In sucha 
case he ventures to affirm, that it is on the bravery 
of our troops rather than on the difficulties of the 
march to India, that we must rely for the security 
of our possessions. 

“The central position of Turkey as a non- 
aggressive power, serves England, therefore, as 
a barrier towards India, protects the interests of 
France in the Black Sea as well as in the Medi- 
terranean, and is necessary to the very existence of 
Austria.” 


As the bombardment of Sebastopol is an 
event which seems to be generally advised and 
expected in England, the author gives his 
opinion on this subject, and in expressing his 
hope that the attempt may not be made with- 
out a strong land forge, several striking in- 
stances of naval attacks on fortified places are 
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referred to, x agers his views by the autho- 
rity of the Duke of Wellington in his remarks 
on the taking of Acre in 1840. 


‘Tt is the author's belief that Sebastopol would 
be safe against the action of the combined fleets. 
No doubt the hitherto unequalled efficiency of a 
steam fleet, with its present armament, would effect 
all that can be accomplished by skill and bravery ; 
but the result of attacking a well defended for- 
tress with a fleet, remains, as yet, a problem for 
the future. 

“*Tt is true that three remarkable instances have 
occurred in modern times, which may seem to 
favour the superiority of ships over stone walls. 
These are Copenhagen, Algiers, and Acre. In the 


- first case, it is understood that Nelson was only 


relieved from a critical position by sending a letter 
on shore, which caused the batteries of Copenhagen 
to cease firing against the fleet. 

«In the second instance, the attack on Algiers 
was made during a state of peace, We know that 
after our fleet had entered the harbour, not in line 
of battle, but almost ship by ship—and conse- 
quently, greatly exposed to the fire of the garrison 
—the Queen Charlotte, by the advice of an en- 
gineer officer, Sir William Reid, K.C.B., now the 
distinguished Governor of Malta, was placed with 
her broadside on the flank of the grand or mole 
battery. The rest of the fleet had also taken up 
advantageous positions without a shot being fired 
by the garrison, until Lord Exmouth waved his 
hat, as the signal for the fleet to open its fire simul- 
taneously. 

‘*In the third case, that of Acre, the fleet was 
also allowed to take up positions which had been 
previously arranged, without any opposition. Buoys 
had even been placed beforehand, and what had 
been a state of peace up to that moment, was only 
broken by the opening of a terrific fire of shells 
and shot, when everything was ready—at least on 
our side. 

‘It is not, however, to be expected that the de- 
fenders of Sebastopol would be equally tardy in 
opening a fire of shells and hot shot on their assail- 
ants, and testing, with these terrific missiles, the 
telative strength of stone against ‘ wooden walls.’ 
But we are here treading on difficult ground. 
Therefore, while expressing a hope that the attack 
of Sebastopol, if it should take place, will be with 
an adequate force by land, rather than by a coup- 
de-main attack by sea, let us give due weight to the 
remarkable words of the late Duke of Wellington, 
when speaking of our success against Acre. His 
Grace, after expressing his cordial approbation of 
the services performed by the navy in the Mediter- 
ranean, and of those who were engaged in this 
glorious expedition, goes on to say :—-‘He had a 
little experience in services of this nature, and he 
thought it his duty to warn their lordships, on this 
occasion, that they must not always expect that ships, 
however well commanded, or gallant their seamen 
might be, were capable of commonly engaging suc- 
cessfully with stone walls. He had no recollection, 
in all his experience, except the recent instance on 
the coast of Syria, of any fort being taken by ships; 
excepting two or three years ago, when the Fort 
of St. Juan d’Ulloa was captured by the French 
fleet. * — * —* He would repeat, that 
this was a singular instance, in the achievement of 
which great skill was undoubtedly manifested ; but 
which was also connected with peculiar circum- 
stances, which they could not hope always to 
occur. It must not, therefore, be expected as a 
matter of course, that all such attempts in future 
must necessarily succeed.’ ” 


Colonel Chesney describes the difficulties 
that the Russians must encounter in their fur- 
ther invasion of the Turkish empire, and 
especially in the passage of the Balkan. In 
the concluding pages of the volume the pre- 
sent position of affairs is clearly stated :— 


“*Presuming that it would be injudicious on the 
part of the Turks to expose the mass of their troops 
to those of the Russians, when concentrated in the 





plains of Wallachia, let us confine our observations 
to the defence of Bulgaria and Roumelia. 

‘In the present case the defence of these pro- 
vinces may be said to begin with the Danube. The 
judicious use of some gun-boats and small steamers 
to ascertain the movements of the Russians, would 
render the passage of a wide and rapid river, in the 
face of an army favoured by 1ts commanding banks, 
a tedious and perilous operation. But supposing 
this to have been at length accomplished, and the 
Turks to have taken up a suitable positien in the 
rear with the view of covering the fortresses, the 
invaders would have the choice of two modes of 
operation. Either of continuing to advance with 
much risk after masking certain fortresses, or of 
endeavouring to secure their line of march more 
effectually by besieging those places likely to ope- 
rate on their rear. In the latter case, as the for- 
tresses attacked would naturally be supported by 
the Turkish field force, considerable time must be 
consumed before the hostile army could advance 
into the country. In the former case, the Turks 
would dispute every inch of ground as they re- 
treated. 

‘On reaching the second line of defence, which 
is formed by the fortress of Varna, and the strong 
posts of Pravadi, Schumla, and Tirnova, the in- 
vaders would again be reduced to the same alterna- 
tive as after crossing the Danube. They must 
either continue their march, after masking these 
places, or they must besiege one or two of them. 
If the latter, the Turkish army could operate with 
great advantage by debouching on their rear; and 
even if their efforts to raise these sieges or blockades 
should fail, their invaders would be delayed at the 
foot of the Balkan; where, in case of failing to 
force a passage, they must soon suffer from the 
want of supplies. 

‘* Tf, on the other hand, the enemy followed the 
more daring course of passing the fortresses with 
such a body of troops as might be sufficient to 
force the mountain defiles, and yet not too nu- 
merous to carry supplies during his coup-de-main 
march against Constantinople, difficulties would 
still assail him. Even supposing everything to 
have favoured the advance of the invaders, they 
would at length find themselves in front of the for- 
midable position of Buyuk Checkmedgé. An 
attack on this position, in the face of anarmy, 
could only be undertaken advantageously after 
bringing up heavy artillery to carry on their opera- 
tions ; and these, both here and at Kuchuk Check- 
medgé, would probably be attended with such 
serious loss as to render any ulterior operations im- 
practicable. 

‘*Tt need scarcely be observed that an invading 
army, after having risked everything by such a 
daring march, would be placed in a most critical 
situation. The fleet, even if it had the entire com- 
mand of the Black Sea, could not land supplies 
without securing one or more suitable harbours on 
its shores ; and all means of communication with 
the Russian base of operations beyond the Danube 
could be entirely cut off by the various garrisons in 
the rear. 

“Tt has been supposed that an enemy might 
divert the attention of the Turkish general, either 
by a flank march through Servia, or by endeavour- 
ing to cross the Balkan at two points ; one column 
advancing, as in 1829, in the direction of Aidos, 
and the other by a more western route—that of 
Shipka for instance. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, the use of a 
second or third line of march would increase the 
chances of success. But, as Servia is neutral terri- 
tory, the alternative of the tedious and difficult 
routes across the Balkan seems to make a surprise 
on the part of the invaders almost impossible. 
Indeed, the separation and consequent weakness 
of the divisions, would have the manifest disad- 
vantage of two lines of communication ;. which 
would thus permit the mass of the Turkish force to 
overwhelm either, or perhaps both, in turn. 

‘The fate of war is proverbially uncertain ; but 
if the necessary intrenchments have, as we have 
been told, been constructed in certain passes of 





| the mountains, such as the Kamtchik and Bairam 





Ovo ; and if the Turkish army retires, to occy 
them with troops and artillery, without previo 
risking a battle excepting under the most 
advantages ; it is not going too far to predict thi 
the enemy will not penetrate beyond the northerm 
slopes of the Balkan, should the present: state of 
hostilities lead to the continuance of the Russiag 
campaign in Turkey.” 

Accounts of the battle of Oltenitza, ang 
other chief events of the present war, ar 
given, with the bulletins and other official 

apers. We have taken our extracts only 
rom that part of the work which refers {) 
passing events, but the narrative of the can. 
— of 1828 and 1829 is a valuable contr. 

ution to military history. It is an important 
and well-timed publication. 








From Mayfair to Marathon. Bentley. 
WE opened this book with prejudice againt 
the author, believing that the man who could 
thus desecrate the name of Marathon, for the 
sake of an alliteration, was capable of any ex. 
travagance. The bad taste of the preface 
further repelled us, and the style of the book, 
in its literary features, is far from agreeable, 
But, in spite of these and other faults, we soon 
found ourselves amused and interested by the 
light buoyant strain of the narrative, and 
struck, at the same time, by the shrewd ob. 
servation and independent spirit of the tn. 
veller, the tone of which is well transferredto 
his journal. Of the ordinary scenes and inc. 
dents of the familiar route we need not take 
notice, but select a few passages, containing 
examples of the author’s comments and refle- 
tions on what he saw on his way from May- 
fair to Marathon. And, first, as to the pre: 
sent state of France, among the politic 
sketches we give the following, from a cha 
ter entitled ‘A Glance at the Empire.’ fe 
author is staying at an old chateau, in suny 
Touraine, the garden of France :— af 


*‘¢Enrin. et franchement,’ said I towards the 
end of a long conversation, and as we were riding 
slowly home through the gloaming, ‘ what do you 
really think of your new emperor, and do you 
think he means well?’ 

‘*T do; it is his interest to mean well by us.’ 

“¢And his election, was it perfectly fair and 
honest?’ 

‘**You put me a difficult question, but I be 
lieve in the main it was. Jam sure that any om 
who wished to say no had perfect liberty and oppor- 
tunity to do so. Whether, however, the fears of 
some may not have induced them. to think other 
wise is altogether a different question. I believe 
many also voted for him, not because they agreed 
with him, but because he secured to them, # 
indeed he did and does to me, the only sovereign 
possible without fresh troubles. There is no doubt 
either that the very name of Napoleon exercises 4 
wonderful spell over the peasantry everywhere, &- 
cept in one or two departments of the south.’ 

‘« «But really and truly, has the Duke de Bor 
deaux no chance? I think, for my part, thats 
return to the Right Divine is your only hoped 
permanent deliverance.’ 

“The Right Divine,’ replied my friend thought- 
fully, ‘is a fine thing, and I wish we could retum 
to it. It appears, however, so entirely and com 
pletely impossible, that I fear the Duke of Bor 
deaux may make up his mind to die in Austn 
France has never forgiven Louis XVIII. fw 
returning on your bayonets: this is no val 
vapouring, but a plain fact. Then the Duke de 
Bordeaux is personally unpopular in France, 
the country people associate his name with 
re-establishment of feudal rights in all their a 
cient abuse. It is useless to tell them otherwis 


for they will neither believe or listen to you.’ 
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«“¢Then you really think the emperor is the 
‘Corse voté qui la finira?’’ 

“ My friend’s face clouded. 

“<¢T] think he was fairly elected; that is, he had 
an immense majority of voices in his favour. It was 
the fashion to vote for him, and we Frenchmen 
are apt enough to be carried away by the current. 
Besides, the very fact of his election by five million 
votes in December 1848, when the government 
was in the hands of his personal enemy, General 
Cavaignac, is sufficient to prove this. As for 
Cavaignac himself, he was a worthy feeble man, 
‘qui nous aurait plongé encore dans le sang.’ But 
whether ‘il la finira,’—whether the revolution is 
really at an end or not, is a question I wish I 
could answer. Ido not, however, see a day into 
the future. 

“This state of uncertainty is a terrible thing 
for France; it is ruin to individuals. It is costing 
me ten thousand a year; I wish to make improve- 
ments on my estates, I wish to employ new ma- 
chinery in my mines, but I dare not; I cannot 
count upon a single year of quiet to enable me to 
reap the fruits of the very seed Isow. Let us 
only know the Revolution to be once at an end, 
and you will see a wonderful improvement in 
France. We have more money than you think, 
more than there is, perhaps, in England, but it is 
buried, hoarded up, in your funds and in America. 
Everybody holds himself ready for another Reign 
of Terror, and another exodus, and then confis- 
cation; another twenty years of exile; and this 
palsies us. I have mines and I dare not work 
them ; people say I am already too rich; and 
France gets the iron from England and Sweden, 
which her own soil could furnish. 

“Yet, shall I confess it, I think we have our- 
selves very much to blame for all this. Genera- 
tion after generation the gentlemen of France 
have neglected their duties; they have done more, 
they have laughed at them, Paris, at once the 
pride and the scourge of France, has engulphed 
whatever was rich or distinguished in the land. 
Our nobles have squandered their revenues behind 
the scenes of the opera, in the ball-room, at 
Chantilly, the gaming-table, —where not! — save 
where they ought to have spent them, in improving 
their estates and among their tenantry. Absentee- 
ism has been as much the curse of France as of 
Treland, and the only link between landlord and 
tenant has been that of debtor and creditor. 
Faites attention aussi, that the money spént im 
Paris does not return again into the country like 
that spent in London. In England, directly a 
tradesman has made a considerable fortune through 
the extravagance of the noble, he buys himself an 
estate, and sets up for a landed gentleman; his 
origin is soon forgotten, and he becomes so. Well, 
the money then has only passed. from the hands of 
a prodigal to those of a prudent man, from Durham, 
may be, into Northumberland, and there is no 
harm done. With us the case is completely altered. 
A Frenchman never quits Paris if he can help it, 
and if he buys an estate takes care it shall be 
as near the capital as possible. Thus for genera- 
tions our peasantry have been left entirely to their 
own devices. They have seen their hard-won earn- 
ings wrung from them by the Governments (for our 
taxes are enormous) and the landlords, and they 
hate us; they have become indeed profoundly and 
radically disaffected. It will take years to change 
this state of things, and at present the provinces 
are even more republican than Paris. Keep your 
game laws, mon ami, keep your fox-hunting, train 

up your young men to love the country more than 
the city. These sports have been your political 
salvation, and the want of them our ruin. In 
France we have had no attraction to draw rich 
men into the provinces besides duty, and that has 
not been strong enough. When they have quitted 
Paris it has been for a fashionable watering-place, 
ora German bath, and their birthplace has not 
known them. A race, however, is growing up 
who, I hope and think, will act differently; and 
then, and only then, shall we see things changed 
permanently for the better.’ 
“So saying, my host fell into a reverie, from 


which I did not care to disturb him. The night 
was descending slowly and shrouding the land- 
scape in her mysterious veil. And the frogs 
croaked among the marshes, and the night birds 
flitted by on their unknown mission, and the 
village lights shone cheerfully out one by one. 
How thickly fancies come thronging upon us in 
the gloaming. The trees take strange shapes, 
and every noise has a living voice in it. The 
wagons trooping home along the road look indis- 
tinct and shadowy, —the very wagoner unsub- 
stantial, and his good-night or hoarse cry to his 
lazy cattle even sounds unreal. But see, yonder 
flash the castle lights ; let us push on; I feel chilly 
and think of the blazing wood-fire and ancient 
Burgundy in those big-bellied hoary bottles, and 
the fat capons (whose last shriek in this world I 
heard yesterday) that I expect for dinner. Per- 
haps also this may be the case with M. le Curé ; 
for there he stands shaven and smiling, with a 
pleasant welcome to us as we ride up, not without 
some commotion and hurrying of grooms and 
country serving-men. M. le Curé has come to 
dinner, and I am glad of it.” 


Of the social life of France a very truthful 
account is given, and the hopelessness of poli- 
tical welfare is shown from the bad materials 
of which any national structure must be com- 
posed. In the rural districts ignorance and 
superstition, guided by the priests; in the 
towns, and in Paris most of all, infidelity and 
licentiousness, and ripeness for every crime. 
The state of the drama in any country is a 
fair index of its general morality. The ac- 
count of the Parisian theatres, as here de- 
scribed, is truly deplorable. In spite of a 
censorship far more rigid than in England, 
the scenes on the Parisian stage are gross in 
character and bad in principle, to a degree 
that would hardly be tolerated in the lowest 
public places of resort in England. We will 
not transfer to our columns any of the corrupt 
and debasing scenes described by the author, 
but quote the just and right-spirited remarks 
with which he closes his description of the 
French drama :— 


‘We have seen pretty remarkable specimens of 
bad taste at our own theatres in England. We 
have had false sentiments and false morality 
enough in such plays as Jack Sheppard and Tom 
and Jerry. Even more recent pieces are not free 
from very dangerous qualities. But neither the 
worst performance that ever disgraced the boards 
of the Victoria, nor the more refined and subtle 
poison contained in such pieces as the Corsican 
Brothers, was to be compared for a moment with 
the farrago of obscenity, wit (alas!) and nonsense 
which goes on across the Channel. 

‘‘Nearly every play on the stage gives some 
unwholesome lesson in favour of vice. The stage 
on the continent gives a wrong idea of the world, 
and teaches that everything is to be done in life 
by trick and falsehood, instead of showing how 
inevitably guilt, even in trifles, is followed by 
punishment. The right side of the question can 
be made quite as amusing as the wrong one. 
Who ever saw a vicious moral in those farces 
where Buckstone and Keeley convulse an audi- 
ence with honest laughter. But the minds of 
foreign writers seem to be hopelessly perverted ; 
they can see good in nothing, and will obstinately 
persist in looking at the world upside down, hoping, 
perhaps, to see it so one day in reality. Iam 
sure this corrupt tone of the theatre has incalculable 
influence on the morals, manners, and politics of a 
people exposed to its influence; and if the censor- 
ship would only cut out passages offensive to mo- 
rality and religion, instead of those simply offensive 
to people in power, or if it would even cut out both 
together, it would do good service. The drama on 
the continent wants pruning sadly.” 


One of the chapters on France is devoted 
to sketches of contemporary statesmen, and 
an account of the condition of matters which 








rendered the interference of Louis Napoleon 
necessary for carrying on public affairs :— 


‘Monsieur Guizot, in spite of his faults, seems 

to be affectionately remembered still in France. 

They say he was simple and incorruptible in his 

high office as the beaw ideal of an ancient Roman ; 

and that he was without doubt an enlightened, a 

safe, and able minister, if he had not consented to 

efface himself so completely before a less gifted 
master, and descend from the actor to the machine. 

Trifling and frivolous as many Frenchmen are, and 
were more so till they became so roughly sobered, 

they require a grave serious mind in a ruler, and 
will tolerate little frivolity in him. Now Guizot 
was very much the man for them, full of talent, 

full of the esprit that they admire equally, stainless 
in private character, and something of an actor, 

he had immense influence over the chambers, and 
Louis Philippe committed one of the very many 
errors of his life in notoriously taking the reins of 
power out of the hands of such a minister. All 
agree that if the King had submitted to his coun- 
sels, only twelve hours before the catastrophe, 
everything might have been changed. M. Guizot 
himself was firm and confident; but the King failed 
himself. Perhaps he had so accustomed himself to 
dictate to and overrule his minister, that he had 
forgotten how to listen to him. 

‘* Speaking of Guizot’s power over the Chambers, 
and theatrical manner of addressing them, an in- 
stance is given of his having said to Odillon Barrot 
in full parliament, looking at him in a dreamy 
and abstracted manner, as if under the immediate 
influence of inspiration, the hand raised, the foot 
advanced :— 

“* «Je vous connais depuis quarante ans; vous 
vous appelliez alors Petion / 

‘* Alluding to the well-meaning Mayor of Paris, 
whose known honesty, and whose easiness in being 
led imto mischief, did so much evil in the first 
revolution. M.Guizot used to say that Odillon 
Barrot was just one of those men, the respectability 
of whose character, and whose mistaken but plau- 
sible theories, lent countenance and importance to 
the worst attempts of the most violent demagogues. 
‘*Of M. Thiers I hear little, and he seems to be 
little respected or trusted by politicians, whatever 
tribute may be paid to his ability. It is generally 
wonderful, indeed, to see the universal readiness to 
acknowledge, that, when the Emperor struck, he 
struck prudently, and that the absence of certain 
men from France, at least for a certain time, and 
till they should cease to be dangerous, was the 
only means of assuring the least chance of tran- 
quillity. 

‘‘For the rest there exists, as I have said else- 
where, a great deal of good-feeling towards the 
Emperor, and a disposition, if possible, to let him 
have a fair trial. Ihave often heard the expres- 
sion, ‘Ten years of absolute government is neces- 
sary for us.’ 

‘“*T do not think, however, that many believe in 
the probability of affairs going on quietly for so 
many years. 

‘“**We cannot be sure for a day,’ they say, 
‘and should always be prepared for unheard-of 
troubles. Revolution has become such a habit 
with our mobs; they have seen it succeed so in- 
variably, that if anything was to happen to the 
Emperor, very few men in France would sleep 
tranquilly the night afterwards.’ 

**In spite of all this, however, there is really 
little disposition to strengthen his hand. The con- 
duct of the MM. de Pastoret and De la Roche- 
jaquelin has been generally censured severely, 
though it can hardly have given the Imperialists 
twenty additional votes, so few could even they 
carry with them. Then the senatorships, in spite 
of the liberal salary and high rank annexed to 
them, have gone a begging in all directions. I 
know of no less than seven instances where this 
dignity has been unhesitatingly refused. I doubt 
if this conduct was prudent; it is a grave question 
if able men should voluntarily exclude themselves 
from all share in the administration. To get as 





much power as possible, and to form a strong party 
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even within the walls of the Imperial Council 
Chamber, would be obviously the only way of 
bringing about a peaceful change for the better ! 
Any other conduct is delivering themselves up 
bound hand and foot. However, I neither wish to 
advocate or censure anything; but merely to state 
a fact, and one which seems to me a very impor- 
tant one. 

‘‘The Chambers in the time of Louis Philippe 
seem often to have presented scenes singular 
enough to disgust one with Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in France. Nothing was more common than 
for Conservative Deputies to receive threats of 
assassination from mysterious secret societies, un- 
less they took a certain course in a forthcoming 
debate ; and vigilant as the French police is, almost 
to a proverb, it could not (or would not?) puta stop 
to this. I say would not interrogatively; but the 
disaffection had spread very far, and if the govern- 
ment had only been true to itself it could not have 
fallen, its ramifications were so vast, extending 
indeed to almost every family in France beyond 
the Faubourg. Rival orators talked ‘at the same 
time, gave each other the lie in full parliament ; 
and grave men, intrusted with grave interests, 
with high public duties, responsible for their con- 
duct to the country at large, and bound to set a 
good example, went out, hot and excited, and 
fought silly braggadocio harmless duels in the Bois 
de Boulogne. ‘They shouted, they hooted, they 
gesticulated, they menaced, they sneered, they 
mocked—till reason fled away afirighted. Every 
man almost disdaining to attach himself to any 
party, or avow any fixed principles that it might 
‘tbe known what he wanted, and which way he 
would be likely to vote on any particular question, 
that a minister might at least have some chance 
of framing a measure to meet his views, held him- 
self apart and alone: advocated his own crude 
individual theories for the time being, and changed 
them without the smallest hesitation. The politics 
of many, indeed, were based on the last new novel 
or vaudeville, whichever way it might incline; a 
new opera influenced a division, and a popular 
song averted or created a ministerial crisis. Every 
man wished to create new things; few or none 
would stoop to modify the old. For my part, I 
have heard former deputies say over and over 
again, ‘For my part, I have seen enough of par- 
liamentary government in France; the time may 
come when we shall be fit for it—if it does, well 
and good ; but now we are not.’ 

‘«Tn all this confusion the press yelled at every- 
thing, attacked good measures and bad ones indis- 
criminately, and with extraordinary ability, with a 
cutting sarcasm at wit, a genius for carping posi- 
tively marvellous; recommending the most un- 
heard- of and dangerous nonsense with all the 
charm that language and perverted talent could 
give to it. There was little or no public spirit, 
except among a few (and here was the source of 
all), they had less faith and less religion. So every 
man went on pursuing his own objects, altogether 
careless of the res publica. He looked upon life 
as a mere game, luckiest he who got most prizes 
in it; worked to overthrow any ministry, regard- 
less of consequences, so that he might get into 
place himself, give little suppers, and have ‘a larger 
existence.’ In fact, politics had degenerated into 
a wholesale system of the most miserable cabals 
and intrigues ; and the best statesman that ever 
merited the love of his country and the gratitude 
of his sovereign had no more chance of resting in 
power a day after it became possible for any party 
to overthrow him, than the worst.” 


From France we turn to Italy, of our 
author’s impressions of the political state of 
which there is a record, marked by the same 
acute and sensible spirit of observation :— 


‘‘The internal affairs of the Papal States, indeed, 
appear to be as bad as they well can be. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is believed to have 
everything in his hands, and to be, in fact, the 
ruler of the land, to all intents and purposes ; but 
there is said to be a little clique of bankers and 
others at Rome who have things all their own way. 





What way they have them may, perhaps, best be 
shown from the fact, that there is a story current 
of a press for making forged bank-notes, in which 
one of the ministers is said to have had a share. 
The priesthood appear not to have any friends left, 
no matter in? what class. Formerly, people say, 
they were more licentious than mischievous ; now, 
they are more mischievous than licentious—if this 
be not a distinction without a difference. Com- 
merce is in few hands, and nobody seems either to 
understand its true principles, or even their own 
permanent interests, but only to grasp at present 
and immediate gain, heedless of what may come 
next. The fact is—here, as elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, nobody believes in to-morrow; and they 
know that even their present state of deceitful and 
precarious tranquillity is solely and wholly owing 
to the occupation of foreign troops. 

“Yet, strange to say, there is hardly any species 
of insult or discourtesy they do not every day offer 
to their protectors. 

“The Duchess de , an Italian lady, gives 
a ball, to which Romans only are invited. Either 
by accident, however, or design, to perpetrate, may 
be, a silly, practical joke, two French officers re- 
ceive cards and go. They are ill received; but 
being accustomed to a cool reception, pass this 
over. The next day, however, there is a rumour 
all over the town that they forced themselves 
uninvited into a party but little disposed to meet 
them. Tracing the rumour, they find it comes 
directly from their host and hostess. An apology 
is demanded and given; but this much is certain, 
not only from this, but from many other circum- 
stances, that the French are in almost as bad odour 
as the Austrians, in spite of their rare good-humour 
and forbearance. 

“As for the Austrians, Italians will hold no 
intercourse with them at all; and woe to any one 
among them who neglects to enter into the im- 
placable wrath of his fellow-countrymen, and dares 
to appear in the salon of an* Austrian. If a lady, 
she is certain to be exposed to the most horrible 
outrage, soon or late, and vengeance will dog her 
like a shadow. Ifa man, a regular system of or- 
ganized assassination is in force to punish him, and, 
as sure as fate, he will be found mysteriously 
— before many days have passed over his 

ead, 

‘*The late serious riot at Milan, in which some 
eighty Austrian soldiers were killed and wounded, 
is believed only to be part of a plan of determined 
hostility, which is growing stronger, bolder, and 
more utterly reckless of consequences, or even 
success, every day. 

‘** What is to be done?’ was the question asked 
of a kind-hearted Austrian soldier high in com- 
mand. 

“** Alas! I fear,’ replied he, ‘our Government 
will only increase their severities. Hitherto it 
has been our policy to try and present a favourable 
contrast in our States to the harsh laws of Rome 
and Naples; but now they will change all this, 
and try to strike terror by severity.’ 

“Tt is almost a wonder you do not rather give 
up your Italian States than rouse the pity and 
sympathy—lI had almost said the indignatioa—of 
all Europe against you, by the efforts you make to 
retain them ;—useless as these efforts must one 
day be.’ 

‘<*We could not give them up. Not the 
strongest Emperor who ever sat upon the throne 
of the Hapsburgs would dare to surrender them. 
The national vanity of Austria would not allow 
him; and the day he laid down the sceptre of Italy 
would be the last of his reign.’ 

‘*¢ A deception, depend upon it. We think the 
same thing of many of our own colonies, which 
would be much more useful to us, if independent, 
than they are now. Besides, there is one eternal 
and immutable law of truth and justice which 
should forbid us to retain the sway over any 
country longer than it may be for the best interests 
of the people governed. While we can rule subject 
nations better and more wisely than they could 
rule themselves, we may, nay, if circumstances 
have placed us in a position to do so, we ought to 
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preserve our authority, but no longer ; and I would 
rather see England again without her Indies, tha 
know the deeds of a Clive and a Hastings were ta 
be reacted there.’ 

“ «All very young and very pretty, and all very 
wrong and very inapplicable to our case,’ replied 
the Austrian, smiling good-humouredly. ‘They 
had their own way in 1849 ; and in this little town 
alone there were two hundred and sixty- eight 
assassinations in five months—of Italians, remen. 
ber, by Italians. The native authorities here wil] 
tell you there were only one hundred and seventy; 
but I have chapter and verse, the names of the 
murdered men and the dates of their murder, Ye 
take their own number as the correct one. (ne 
hundred and seventy murders in five months, all 
within the walls of one poor little town! Call ou 
a bad government, if you will. I neither defend 
nor condemn it; but it, at least, prevents such 
horrors as this.’ ” 


The chapter on Pompeii is quite in the 
ee of Thackeray, with reflections such as 
these :— 


**So you will see, my youthful public, as you 
grow older and know more of the world. When 
ever any man steps out of the ring, and the heralds 
and outriders of Fame call out to the crowd, 
‘Way, way there, for the new man,’ the bitterest 
hate, the cruelest and most unfair attacks, fall 
upon him straightway. Every man’s hand is 
against him. By-and-by the selfsame crowd, how- 
ever, who hissed at and harried him at starting, 
come in complacently enough to cackle praises over 
his success. 

‘‘But oh! what a curse, what a bitter curse of 
gifted men it is to be unloved, to be envied and 
disliked by the mass of mankind ; to be so lonely 
with their great intellects and large kindly hearts; 
to make enmities as strong as their own friend- 
ships, and to have none to sympathize or counsel 
with, because so immeasurably above their com 
panions. 

‘Such, my public, is the melancholy royalty of 
gifted men. Don’t sigh after it. For my part, ! 
would far sooner have been Sancho Panza than 
Socrates. 

“If a man propose to himself high objects of 
public good, success will be hard indeed, so many 
interests war against right; if he have the vulgar 
hope of personal aggrandizement, his success is & 
mere game of chance. Go and read the biographies 
of distinguished men, whenever their hearts have 
ached ; it is the same story of unmerited calumny, 
and pain, and grief, and wrong. Perhaps not 
unjustly either. Ordinary men would have no 
chance against them if it were not for this. They 
would seize upon all the high places and power of 
the world before it is too late, before their hearts 
are broken, and their lives ebbing; and improve 
ment would pass from a dream to a reality. 

“‘One good this has, however: the constant 
wrong which gifted men suffer in the world, drives 
them a good deal from its frivolities, and back 
upon themselves. Their ideas become concet 
trated ; and though we forbid them to act for us, 
so unconquerable is their love towards mankind, 
that they can still think for us, and thus we profit 
by them, if not in one way, then in another. 

“And have the men of genius themselves even 
a right to complain of this? With natures 8 
exquisitely attuned to joy; formed for happiness 
which the vulgar do not dream of ; to commune 
with the stars, to drink in bliss with every summer 
air, to hear music in falling waters, ‘sermons 1 
stones, and good in everything ;’ knowing ples 
sures so sweet, where other men feel nothing, ca2 
they even ask to be exempted from some compet 
sating pains which meaner men escape ! Such 
the penalty of genius. he 

“T do not know what set me musing in this 
way, or why I write such musings here, save 
it is well to spend your small change of thought a 
you receive it; or it is lost, and a wasted thought 
is a wrong to all men. Our thoughts are not 


our own, They come from the soul, which come 
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from God; and each has some bright mission to 
work out, which we have no right to thwart. 

‘‘] wonder how much. envy, hatred, and malice 
the sun shone upon the last time for some seven- 
teen hundred years in the streets and high places 
of Pompeii. Whether Diomed hated Sallust for 
having better wine and more wit at his banquets, 
as I'll be bound he did if such were the case ; who 
struggled for the places under government in those 
days, and carried slanders about each other up 
the back-stairs to Titus, every time they went to 
Rome. Who last sold his freedom, who his wife, 
who his talents, in decorating the house of some 
parvenu débauché ; who last lied, flattered, sung, 
or wooed; who shouted with glee as the wild 
beasts sprang into the arena; who loitered in the 
baths, or drove ahard bargain in the market-place. 
What a scene for one common and terrible death 
to have closed upon so suddenly. Seventeen per- 
sons found dead in one house, women and children, 
with the craven master of it in full flight, struck 
down with a single slave at the door. The world 
was always the same, you see, my public.” 

Tn the author’s notices of Greece and its 

opie, there is nothing of romance, as may 
Faniboned from the account of the fancied 
beauty of Greek women :— 

“The modern Greeks are stilla fine race of men, 
straight, upright, and well grown; and in the 
classes removed a little from absolute beggary the 
national costume, gay and flowing, adds, of course, 
considerably to their personal attractions. But 
the women appear almost without exception fat 
and ugly; they are broad where they ought to be 
slim, and narrow where they ought to be full in 
figure. Their complexions are bad and oily, and 
their hair coarse and ill arranged; their eyes small, 
and their hands and feet large and clumsy; and 
not even the grace of the national dress can con- 
ceal the waddling awkwardness of their movements. 
They seem to be born to show how ugly it is pos- 
sible to be with faultless features. They have 
nearly all the splendid Greek profile, the straight 
nose, the delicate lip; but the eftect is displeasing. 
They appear to marry while quite children—a 
painful sight. Some of the men had also, I think, 
the worst and most dangerous expression I ever 
saw ina human face—at once dark and powerful 
—the cunning to conceive crime, and the un- 
swerving firmness which would go through with it. 
Bad eyes seemed very frequent at Corinth; pro- 
bably one of the many results of the fevers which 
are said to be peculiarly malignant there; and 
whether from the glare of light on the white 
houses, or some other cause, every third, nay 

every second person we met, had a decided squint.” 

We have given more space to this volume 
than its subject or its style may seem to de- 
serve, but it has the merit, rare in the multi- 
tude of works by continental tourists, of omit- 
ting matter-of-fact notices of what is described 
mn every guide-book, and of giving indepen- 

ent and spirited comments on what the 
author saw or heard in his travels. 


NOTICES. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Peter 
Cunningham. Vol. IT. John Murray. 
THE second volume of this beautiful and valuable 
edition of Goldsmith’s works contains the ‘ Inquiry 
into the state of Polite Learning in Europe,’ and 
The Citizen of the World.’ In both works the 
diligence and care of Mr. Cunningham in procuring 
the best text are apparent. The ‘Inquiry’ was 
first published in 1759; but the second edition, 
‘tom which the present text is taken, was published 
Me 1774, soon after Goldsmith’s death. The editor 
‘a8 appended in footnotes the original readings, 
and many suppressed passages, ‘‘chiefly for the 
purpose of showing what were Goldsmith’s opinions 
'n 1759, when young and unknown, contrasted 
- his maturer notions, when the world was more 
T™ him than it had been fifteen years before.” 
€ text of “The Citizen of the World,’ originally 











rived from a collection of the three editions seen 

by the author through the press, the last in 1774. 

One of the letters, on the power of Russia, will be 
read with interest at the present crisis. We quote 
a few sentences :—‘‘I cannot avoid beholding the 
Russian Empire as the natural enemy of the more 
western parts of Europe; as an enemy already 
possessed of great strength, and, from the nature 
of the Government, every day threatening to be- 

come more powerful. * * * Believe 
me, my friend, I cannot sufficiently contemn the 
politicians of Europe, who make this powerful 
people arbitrators in their quarrels. The Russians 
are at that point between barbarity and refinement, 

which seems most adapted to military achievement ; 
and if once they happen to get a footing in the 
western parts of Europe, it is not the feeble efforts 
of the sons of effeminacy and dissension that can 
serve to remove them. This fertile valley and soft 
climate will ever be sufficient inducements to draw 
whole myriads from their native deserts, the track- 
less wilds, or snowy mountains.” This was written 
in 1760, since which time the Russian power has 
steadily advanced, and we may well say, in Gold- 
smith’s words, if they get possession of Constanti- 
nople ‘‘it would be in the power of this people 
like the possession of a flood-gate, and whenever 
ambition, interest, or necessity prompted, they 
might be able to deluge the whole western world 
with a barbarous inundation.” 


Geological Excursions round the Isle of Wight. By 
Gideon Algernon Mantell, Esq., F.R.S., LL.D. 
Third Edition. H. G. Bohn. 

Turs edition of Dr. Mantell’s Geology of the Isle 
of Wight forms a most acceptable volume of Bohn’s 
Scientific Library. The work was first published 
in 1847, and at that time contained the only sys- 
tematic account of the geology of the island acces- 
sible to general readers. From the researches of 
previous explorers, and his own intelligent and dili- 
gent observations, Dr. Mantell prepared his in- 
structive and agreeable handbook. Few districts 
have been examined and described by so large a 
number of distinguished men of science. The 
names of Sir Henry Englefield, Dr. Fitton, Pro- 
fessors Buckland, Owen, Phillips, Forbes, Captain 
Ibbetson, Mr. Webster, Sir H. de la Beche, the 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare, and Sir Charles Lyell, with 
many others, are associated with the geology of the 
Isle of Wight, by able papers and memoirs, pub- 
lished separately or in scientific journals. The re- 
sults of all these researches were skilfully presented 
in Dr. Mantell’s ‘Excursions,’ which, while em- 
bodying the scientific facts most worthy of notice, 
gave ample descriptions of the general scenery and 
localities of the beautiful island. During the last 
few years the explorations of Professor Edward 
Forbes and Mr. Prestwich, confirmed by other ob- 
servers and collectors of specimens, have so added 
to our knowledge of the geology of the island, that 
important modifications have been demanded in the 
classification of strata and other scientific details. 
Prof. E. Forbes’s remarkable announcements, as to 
the distribution and the organic contents of the 
fluvio marine eocenetertiaries, were published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, in 
November, 18538, after the death of the lamented 
author of this work. Of Professor Forbes’s new 
classification of the strata, and also of theresearches 
of Mr. Prestwich and other observers, a brief notice 
is given by the editor of the present edition of the 
‘Excursions.’ The volume is illustrated with a 
geological map, sections, and numerous plates and 
wood engravings. 


Christianity in China; with Notices of the Chris- 
tian Missions and Missionaries, and some Ac- 
count of the Chinese Secret Societies. By John 
Kesson, of the British Museum. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 
Untin we receive fuller and more authentic ac- 


it in this country must be mere guesswork. Mr. 





Written in the ‘Public Ledger’ newspaper, is de- 


The Cross and the Dragon; or, the Fortunes of 


counts of the history and progress of the present 
revolution in China, much of what is written about 


Kesson thinks that the influence of religion in the 


posed, and that political feelings form the chief 
elements in the insurrection. 
and proceedings of the secret societies, with whom 
these political movements originate, some curious 


As to the principles 


information is given. We have no doubt that some 
exaggeration may have entered into the statements 
as to the Christian creed of the insurgents, but cer- 
tainly Mr. Kesson underrates the influence of reli- 
gion in the movement. Although the voice of no 
Protestant missionary, except perhaps Dr. Gutzlaff, 
has been heard in the interior of the empire, it by 
no means follows that their teaching has not found 
its way there. Some of the leading men of the in- 
surgent army were pupils of Dr. Gutzlaff, and of 
the American and English missionaries at the sea- 
ports; and that they possess some knowledge of 
Christian truth is proved by the language of their 
ordinary proclamations, as well as by the formal 
treatises circulated by them. Of the labours of the 
missionaries Mr. Kesson gives an encouraging ac- 
count; and his biographical sketches of Gutzlaff and. 
others will be read with much interest. The notices 
of the early missions of the Nestorians to the East, 
and of the Roman-catholics in later times, supply 
valuable information as to the past history of the 
empire. With the literature of the subject Mr. 
Kesson seems well acquainted, and he gives re- 
ferences to the principal works containing notices 
of Christianity in China. 

Twenty Years in the Philippines. Translated from 
the French of Paul P. de la Gironitre. Vizetelly 
and Co, 

Or M. de la Gironitre’s work an English transla- 
tion has already appeared, noticed by us at the 
time ; but this edition is revised and extended by 
the author, and published with his sanction. It is 
a lively narrative of adventure; and although re- 
ferring to a period now many years back, contains 
much valuable information about the condition of 
the country where the author so long resided. M. 
de la Gironitre, the son of a merchant at Nantes, 
first visited Manilla, as surgeon on board a ship, 
in 1820, and being struck with the beauty of the 
country, returned to settle there. He served under 
the Spanish Government, married the widow of the 
Marquis de las Salinas, and afterwards spent many 
happy years on a large estate, upon which he intro- 
duced great improvements, and exercised good in- 
fluence over the native population. The loss of 
his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, and 
other domestic bereavements, led to his departure 
from the country. A careful record of all his pro- 
ceedings seems to have been kept, and from this 
the present narrative is prepared. It abounds in 
striking descriptions of the country, and of the 
customs and manners of the people, with stirring 
accounts of travelling, sporting, and other personal 
adventures. On his return to France, M. de la 
Gironitre received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, on the recommendation of M. Barrot, the 
French Consul-General at Manilla, and of Marshal 
Soult. In the account of the voyages of Dumont 
dUrville, and of Admiral Laplace, descriptions 
had been given of Gironitre’s estate at Jala-Jala. 
On asmaller scale, he had effected all that the Rajah 
Sir James Brooke is labouring to accomplish in his 
dominions. The French may be justly proud of 
such a man; and the Spanish Government owe 
him obligations for the services rendered to the 
civilization as well as the agriculture of the island 
where he lived. The illustrations of the book are 
very good; and there is a map and a portrait of 
the author prefixed. 








SUMMARY. 


A THIRD edition is published of Travels in North 
America, and a Residence with the Pawnee Tribe 
of Indians, by the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray 
(Bentley), one of the best books of modern travel. 
In a new introduction, Mr. Murray gives an 
account of his impressions during a visit to the 
United States last year, and expresses his admira- 
tion at the progress of the country during the fifteen 
years since his book was first written. He wisely 
leaves his journal as it was originally published, 





movement is far less than has been generally sup- 





although many of the statistical facts are now 
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obsolete, remarking that ‘‘they were accurate 
when they were written, and will still serve as a 
kind of standard by which to measure the im- 
provements which have been made in the inter- 
vening time.” Notes are occasionally added. 
From ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ is reprinted, in 
two volumes (Blackwood and Sons), Captain Ham- 
ley’s amusing tale of Lady Lee’s Widowhood. The 
illustrations by the author are very spirited, and 

uite in keeping with the literary part of the book. 

he Star Chamber, an historical romance, by 
William Harrison Ainsworth, appears in two 
volumes in Routledge and Co.’s series of original 
novels, It is in Mr. Ainsworth’s usual style, his- 
torical scenes and characters being skilfully intro- 
duced, and the invented parts of the story worked 
up with considerable dramatit effect.’ An American 
tale, Clinton: a Book for Boys, by William 
Simonds, with illustrations (Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. London: Triibner), is intended to illus- 
trate by example the importance of obedience and 
industry, and to awaken in the young a taste for 
domestic pursuits and enjoyments. The illustra- 
tions are very miserable specimens of art, and we 
wonder that American publishers continue to issue 
such plates in books otherwise superior. In the 
‘Universal Library,’ (N. Cooke), The Life and 
Adventures of Peter Wilkins are given—a book 
which formerly had considerable popularity. 
Southey, about forty years ago, spoke of “the 
neglected story of Peter Wilkins” as “a work of 
great genius.” The author was long unknown, 
till accidentally discovered in 1835 in some papers 
which had belonged to Dodsley, the publisher, to 
have been Robert Pultock, of Lincoln’s Inn, who 
got 207. from Dodsley for his manuscript. 

The Case of the Manchester Educationists, Part 
II., by John Howard Hinton, M.A. (Snow), con- 
tains a review of the evidence taken before the 
Committee of the House of Commons in relation 
to a scheme of secular education. The spirit of all 
that Mr. Hinton writes on the subject is summed 
up in his reply to one of the questions’ put, to him 
by the Committee. After maintaining that very 
little could be gained by copying from other na- 
tions in their educational arrangements, and 
stating that ‘‘our system must be our own,” Mr. 
Hinton was asked, ‘‘ And what, in‘ your opinion, 
must that be?”’ to which he replied, ‘‘It must be 
the voluntary system. My conviction is, that no 
other will ever be found practicable in this country.” 
To voluntary efforts much must still be left, but 
the necessity of the times, where the poor popu- 
lation increases faster than the wealth or the will 
of the richer classes can supply instruction, renders 
State interference and State aid requisite. This 
is the conclusion of all practical statesmen, what- 
ever theorists and optimists may maintain to the 

Reprinted from ‘Blackwsod’s Maga- 


zine’ (Blackwood and Sons), is a paper on National 


Education in Scotland, in praise of the existing 
parochial system, without much modification—an 
equally untenable position. 

Remarks on the Examination of Recruits for the 
Army, by H. M. Massy, Surgeon, 4th Light 
Dragoons (Churchill), is a work which army in- 
spectors and army surgeons will find very useful. 
Handbook of the Eastern Question, by Leonard 
Francis Simpson (Hope and Co.), contains a nar- 
rative of recent events, with copies of all the chief 
official papers, intended as a book of reference for 
members of. parliament, and others who require to 
consult documents on the subject. Of a poem on 
The French? Revolution, by Joseph Monier, the 
second canto is published (Bosworth), in which a 
metrical narrative is given of recent European 
history, with the author's reflections, the tone of 
which may be gathered from one stanza. After 
stating that ‘poor drunken Liberty began this 
strife’ in the first French Revolution, Mr. Monier 
goes on :— 

“ Where it will end, kind Heaven only knows, 
For sixty years the world hath travelled on, 
Nor see I yet a limit to our woes; 

Europe still is torpid; freedom is not won; 
Europe still writhes in revolution’s throes ; 
And Nicholas with Cossacks of the Don, 
Prepares to play the part of Tamerlane, 

And drown the earth in seas of blood again!” 








Under the title of Theodoxia, an essay by the 
Rev. J. B. Dickson, of Paisley, (Nisbet and Co.), 
presents an argument for the truth of Christianity 
derived from its object being the glory of God. 
All other systems, according to Mr. Dickson, have 
had a lower and narrower aim, and the scope of 
the Christian system may thus be used as a proof 
of its divine origin. The argument is good, but 
might have been stated better than in this essay, 
which was delivered at first in the form of a popular 
lecture. The Protestant in Ireland in 1853 
(Seeleys), gives an account of what he observed and 
experienced of popish intolerance and persecution, 


in the case of any attempts being made to diffuse | 


Scriptural knowledge and Christian instruction, by 
which the influence of the priesthood might be en- 
dangered. Reprinted from Edmund Spenser, with 
a preface by the editor, Mr. William Horton, is 
The Knight of the Red Cross ; or, Holiness (Judd). 
The old spelling is modernized, and obsolete words 
replaced by others more generally intelligible—a 
liberty scarcely allowable with the works of standard 
authors, but which may be overlooked in this case, 
as the editor’s design seems only the well-meaning 
one of conveying moral instruction through the 
poem. Literary readers are not likely to turn to 
the modern version, the very first line of which is 
needlessly altered—‘‘ A gentle knight was pricking 
o'er the plain’—which Mr. Horton turns into 
‘prancing o’er thé plain.” Another allegorical 
poem The Island Voyager (Hope & Co.), is in- 
tended to shadow forth, under a similitude, the fall 
of a Christian into sin, and his restoration by re- 
pentance; a subject too serious to rhyme about, at 
least in verses like these, where the moral lessons 
are somewhat obscure, though some of the poetical 
descriptions are pleasing. The Bands of Hope Re- 
view (Partridge, Oakey, & Co.) is an illustrated 
periodical, intended for the special instruction and 
entertainment of juvenile teetotallers. Some of the 
sketches are very good. On the subject of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, a small treatise, Doctors’ 
Commons Unveiled, by Cuthbert Conyngham, 
LL.D. (Partridge, Oakey, & Co.), contains facts 
and statements confirming the general opinion held 
of the disgraceful abuses in this department of law. 
A few Words of Advice to the Mariners of Eng- 
land, by a Seaman’s Friend (Bradbury and Evans), 
the perusal of which by seafaring men will satisfy 
them of the present and prospective advantages of 
being in the Queen’s service, and will make the 
general reader prouder than before of the British 
navy. The tract has been widely circulated, and 
has doubtless had some effect in procuring: volun- 
teers for the fleet. Of Chambers’s Journal, a new 
series commenced this month (W. and R. Cham- 
bers), in which will appear notes of Mr. W. Cham- 
bers’s recent tour in America. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


a 


WITH RELIGION ayp 


WITHOUT RATES, 


Amunst conflicting proposals and impossibletheories 
on the question of National Education, it is satis 
factory to consider the practical progress making in 
this great object, in the assistance rendered by 
Government through the Committee of the Privy 
Council. This is well shown in a pamphlet jus 
published, by the Rev. William Francis Wilkinson, 


of Derby, entitled ‘A Plea 


with Religion and without Rates’ (J. W. Parker | 
and Son.) Mr. Wilkinson was formerly theological | 


for National Education, 


tutor in the Cheltenham College, and his views ar 
the same as those which were last year stated with 
much clearness and force by the Rev. Francs 


Close, in his pamphlet 


Schemes Contrasted’ (Hatchard). 


entitled ‘The Thre 
We do not seen 


to have approached any nearer to a truly national 
system than when Lord Brougham threw up the 
subject in despair, after devoting to it the labow 


and zeal of the best part of his life. 


Religious, or 


rather ecclesiastical, dissensions form the greatest 


obstacles to a comprehensive measure. 


land the same differences 


In Scot 
on religious points do 


not exist, and there may be obtained some satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question at an earlier periol 
in that part of the island. But in England we 
are convinced that the anly practicable steps that 
the Government can at present take, for the ai 
vancement 6f national education, are in vigorously 
carrying out the existing arrangements of the Privy 
Council, with such improvements as were indicatel 


“by Lord John Russell in 


his speech during last 


Session of Parliament, and with increased grants 


from the public Treasury. 


We quite agree with 


Mr. Wilkinson that the Government would not be 
justified, by the state of our educational institutions 
or by the circumstances of the country, to make s 


perilous trial of any new system. 


Such an experi- 


ment, if unsuccessful—and there is little hope of 


success—-would prove truly disastrous. 


“The 


failure of any of the proposed national systems” 
Mr. Wilkinson justly remarks, ‘‘ after the necessr 
rily long time required for its fair trial, would noi 
replace us in our present position, but leave usin 


a worse. 


The real work of education would have 


to be commenced over again, amid suspicions an 
forebodings due to the disappointments caused by 


its counterfeit. 


And it would not be easy to t 


cover the loss of several years, nor could we, sll st 
once, resume the machinery which had been de 
ranged or destroyed.” Before presenting the argu- 
ments for adhering to the existing Government 
plan, it may be well to refer to the systems for 
which its practical and important arrangementsar 
proposed to be disturbed. First, there is that which 
is usually termed ‘‘ the secular system,’ according 
to which it is proposed to exclude all religious 10 
struction, leaving it to parents and to the clergy af 
different denominations to supply moral and spr 
ritual culture. As this system has many powerful 
advocates, and has lately found an influential sup 
porter in ‘The Times’ newspaper, its claims require 


the most prompt examination. 


Mr. Wilkinson 


states his objections to the secular system of edu 
cation under three heads, showing that it will be 
found neither acceptable, nor efficient, nor possible. 

“1st. Such a system will not prove acceplam 


to the people at large. 


Those educational institt- 


tions find most favour in our time, for bee 
class established, the religious character of W 


is most definite, most fully developed, and most 
The immense majority 


distinctly proclaimed. 
those who take an interest 


in the education of 
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lower classes, and support our present schools by 
subscriptions, influence, or active exertions, are 
more than decided, they are even zealous, and on 
occasion will prove clamorous in their demand for 
the introduction of the Scriptures, and religious 
teaching, into all schools maintained at the expense 
of the nation. And deplorably ignorant and irre- 
ligious as myriads are among those for whose bene- 
fit principally all our schemes are devised, it is 
most certain that the verdict of our labouring 
population, as a whole, would be for the religious 
schools ; and it would be practically pronounced 
by their sending their children to them, im pre- 
ference to others in which merely secular instruc- 
tion should be given by the ordinary teachers. In 
aid of this undoubtedly prevalent feeling would be 
the influence of ministers, visitors, employers, and 
benefactors, which would be for the most part ex- 
ercised, and that very freely and effectually, in 
opposition to the non-religious system. 

‘On the other hand, when we ask what classes, 
what religious communities or bodies, what con- 
siderable interests or parties, are engaged in the 
movement for a state-established secular education, 
no distinct or satisfactory answer can be given. 
The clergy and laity of the Church of England are, 
as a whole, decidedly averse to it. Few ministers, 
and fewer congregations, among Dissenters, have 
expressed their approbation of it. No religious 
denomination is, as such, indentified with it, nor is 
likely to be, except perhaps one, the adhesion of 
which would be as a millstone to the cause. Meet- 
ings, indeed, have been held, and great numbers of 
people assembled, who have applauded speeches 
delivered on the subject ; but neither speakers nor 
hearers could claim to be representatives of any 
great section of English society.” 

Having shown that merely secular education 
would not be acceptable, it is next shown that it 
would be inefficient. It is quite true that arith- 
metic, or grammar, or other special subjects, may 
be taught independently of religion, but the mere 
communication of the knowledge of facts is a small 
part of education. In the public schools of the 
upper classes there may be instruction in various 
departments of knowledge by separate masters, 
without reference to religions truth, but in the 
schools of the poorer orders, where one teacher 
has the sole instruction of the young, all the most 
important branches of education must be ineffi- 
ciently taught, and moral training neglected, on 
the secular system. Mr. Close has well said that 
“‘the ingenious master must transform himself 
Into a passionless, opinionless, creedless being, 
before he can discuss even the history of England 
with his children, and not casually discover his 
leaning towards the truth.” There can be no 
efficient teaching, even of secular subjects, without 
the religious element. On this point Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s arguments are thus stated :— 

“2ndly. Weaffirm that a system of teaching desti- 
tute of a religious element, one from which religious 
instruction should be carefully detached, would prove 
‘neficient for the purposes of education, even in the 
lowest sense’ of the word. ee oe a ee 
will, perhaps, be contended that we may at least 
arouse, exercise, train, and discipline the intellect, 
strengthen the moral faculties, and bring them into 
Conscious operation, by the judicious use of merely 
secular subjects of instruction. We reply that, 
in the first place, any one who will in good earnest 
make the attempt will find that, in proportion as 
he endeavours to turn to the best possible account 
the matter of his teaching—to give his lesson a 
moral effect—to employ the knowledge he has com- 
municated to the purpose of establishing principles, 
orming character, influencing conduct—he must 
be constantly approaching the one forbidden sub- 
Ject ; he will be often under the wretched necessity 
of checking the advance which his more intelligent 
Pupils will make towards it. The disengaging 
Moral, or even intellectual, teaching from religion, 
in the employment of such subjects as history, bio- 
graphy, ethical fiction, natural history, or even in 
8lving object-lessons on words to infant classes, is 
4 feat to which all our best teachers are at present 
unequal. Most earnestly do wetrust that it is 
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one which it never shall be considered a duty to 
train Christian men and women to perform. 

‘* But, secondly, we affirm that, in giving up re- 
ligious, that is, Scriptural instruction in our schools, 
we abandon the readiest, speediest, and most effec- 
tual means of promoting the common objects of 
education. In the very short time that is allowed 
us for the purpose of educating the poor man's 
child, and under the many disadvantages and draw- 
backs which he is sure to experience, it is impera- 
tive upon us to employ the most compendious 
method within our reach of engaging his attention 
and interest; encouraging him to independence 
and activity of mental exertion ; imparting to him 
condensed and comprehensive, and at the same 
time intelligible, information ; acquainting him 
with impressive facts easy and certain to be re- 
tained in the memory ; introducing him to a wide 
range and a great variety of subjects, yet, if pos- 
sible, without the risk of distraction or confusion. 
Now, there is no book, no series of books, no com- 
pilation from the best authors, which will answer 
all these purposes equally well with the Bible. Not 
degraded into a primer by which to teach spelling 
and reading, or a lesson-book for the mere exercise 
of the memory, but read in class carefully, with 
some attention to the selection and order of 
passages, and explained with the teacher's best 
ability, it will be found to present the elements, 
and details, of all influential knowledge, in the 
form and manner best adapted for the apprehen- 
sion of the minds with which we have to deal. If 
it were not for the use of Scripture in our existing 
schools, imperfect, unsatisfactory, and unintelligeut 
as the use of it too often is, it is certain that our 
present teachers and scholars would be able to em- 
ploy to very little advantage the other books on 
most subjects which are put into their hands. If 
we deprive the schoolmaster of the Bible, we ren- 
der his work doubly difficult ; we take from him 
his best manual for all sorts of instruction—we 
throw away the most powerful instrument we 
possess for filling vacant minds with ideas, quicken- 
ing thought, and elevating and improving the ge- 
neral tone of sentiment and feeling. It is impos- 
sible for any one to read, with ordinary attention, 
the Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors on any 
fifty or a hundred schools, taken at random, and 
not to rise convinced that, to withdraw from them 
the Scriptures would inevitably effect, not merely 
their religious, but intellectual deterioration. It 
is equally plain that no substitute could be men- 
tioned, or devised, that could do the work hitherto 
accomplished, and the much greater work which, 
with improved methods, may be accomplished by 
the Gospel narratives, the Gospel parables, the 
Gospel discourses, the Old Testament histories— 
personal, domestic, and national—the wisdom of 
the Proverbs, the poetry of the Psalms. It will be 
understood that we are now speaking only of moral 
and intellectual efficiency, which we deny to a 
system of education not including instruction in 
the Christian religion, and Holy Scripture.” 

The attempt to educate on purely secular prin- 
ciples has been hitherto considered as a theoretic 
reality, but the third objection to it is, that it is 
practically impossible :— 

‘* 3dly. We may succeed in banishing the Bible 
as a book of instruction—every Selection of Scrip- 
ture narratives, parables, and discourses, every 
broad-sheet presenting Scripture lessons and 
maxims—out of the sight of our masters and 
scholars during the time of their daily work; and 
we may establish strict rules forbidding all men- 
tion of God, and his Word, and every allusion to 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity; but we 
shall, even then, be very far from securing our 
schools against the intrusion of religion. As long 
as our teachers shall be men and women professing 
a belief in God, and the faith of Christ, and a fair 
proportion of them shall be persons really influ- 
enced by the truths which they acknowledge, they 
will, either from inadvertency, or in open dis- 
obedience to orders, or in the conscious perpetra- 
tion of a pious fraud, give direct religious instruc- 
tion to the children of their classes, or utter reli- 
gious sentiments in their hearing. If we desire to 





obtain an order of teachers faithful to the unhal- 
lowed, and, as we believe it would prove, unblessed 
trust, of teaching without God and the Bible, we 
must seek for persons who reject or who are indif- 
ferent to religion, who are either irreligious or (at 
least) non-religious. It will be for those who have 
proposed the secular scheme to tell us what secu- 
rity can be devised for the fidelity and integrity of 
such a class of teachers, and on what grounds we 
are to repose confidence in them for the performance . 
of the duties which we shall have left to them to 
discharge. But whatever may be the character or 
conduct of our teachers, a minute’s consideration 
will convince any who is acquainted with the state 
of religious sentiment or feeling among us, that 
they must fail, working upon this plan, to give 
general satisfaction. Persons avowedly without 
religion, or in professed connexion with no Chris- 
tian communion, will be justly considered by all 
parties ineligible for the office of schoolmaster. It 
will be feared that they will inspire the children 
with the same infidelity, indifference, or latitudi- 
narianism. Persons of known and approved piety, 
however acceptable on that account to all who are 
of the same character, will yet be regarded with 
suspicion by members of different denominations 
from their own, as likely to use their influence over 
children and parents—if not in the school, yet by 
means of it, and out of it—for the purpose of pro- 
moting their own peculiar views, and making pro- 
selytes to their own ecclesiastical society. We are 
asked to exclude religious subjects of instruction 
from our schools, that we may unite all religious 
parties in friendly co-operation. None dare de- 
mand that we shall exclude religious agents of in- 
struction. But if we employ religious teachers, we 
necessarily re-introduce the elements of jealousy, 
discord, and separation.” 

Mr. Wilkinson then shows the absurdity of 
hoping to give religious instruction to the children 
o£ a common school by clerical teaching for a 
certain time each day :— 

‘‘Supposing the ministers of all sects, and sec- 
tions of sects, amicably assembled at the appointed 
hour on the school-room floor, the children drafted 
off into parties at convenient distances, so as to be 
safely out of hearing and out of reach of one an- 
other, a class formed for each tutor of pupils of all 
ages and all degrees of knowledge, none left un- 
cared for and unclassed, fairly to be claimed, if all 
may not be, by the secularist lecturer as belonging 
to his denomination, —supposing, we say, the reli- 
gious part of the new system thus in full operation, 
what must be the result in the majority of instances 
but lamentable and ludicrous failure? Every cler- 
gyman, every Methodist preacher, if not a teacher 
by the gift of nature, cannot be certainly made one 
by practice and art. Most would find it impos- 
sible to maintain discipline and seriousness among 
the children. In classes formed as these must ne- 
cessarily be, regular teaching would be out of the 
question. The lesson must become a lecture, a 
speech, a sermon; and it would be hard to say 
whether tutor or pupils would retire most wearied 
and disgusted from the task.” 

Equal difficulty would be found in providing 
suitable books for secular schools :— 

‘The books at present in use, in schools of all 
kinds—primers for early reading-lessons—miscel- 
laneous compilations fur the more advanced classes 
—the books most employed, and the most in favour, 
contain copious extracts from Scripture, narratives 
of the events of the Old and New Testament his- 
tory, beside biographies, descriptions, essays, 
poetical compositions, of a decidedly religious cha- 
racter. Religious reflections occur in many chap- 
ters devoted to subjects entirely secular; and 
Christianity, we are thankful to say, is recognised 
in allusions of a thousand different kinds. History, 
especially the History of England, can never be 
disentangled from religion. And, in our improved 
modern methods, history and geography are inex- 
tricably interwoven. If, then, we are to carry out, 
honestly and fairly, the system of non-religious 
education, we must employ a new set of writers 
and editors to supply our schools with lesson-books, 
reading-books, books in history and geography, in 
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which no mention shall occur of any fact, event, 
subject, opinion, practice, or duty, immediately 
connected with the Christian religion. The task 
verges upon the impossible. It could only be as- 
signed, with the chance of approximating success, 
to some very zealous, sensitive, sharp-sighted un- 
believer. Perhaps no other would be found willing 
to undertake it. As for the expurgation of the 
works at present in universal a¢ceptance, that is a 
matter absolutely impracticable. 

‘*Every day the number of persons increases 
who, by personal observation and personal expe- 
rience, are becoming acquainted not only with the 
subjects and agents, but with the means and pro- 
cesses, the difficulties and obstacles, of popular or 
lower-class education. To such we are quite sure 
that our remarks in objection to the secular plan 
must commend themselves as strictly practical. 
And we are equally sure that the vast majority 
of such persons have arrived at our conclusion on 
precisely the same grounds with our own. They 
are convinced already, that the system, with what- 
ever modifications it has as yet received, will be 
found wnacceptable, inefficient, impossible.” 

The secular system being out of the question, 
the only other alternative in the establishment of 
a comprehensive scheme by the Government is to 
connect all the schools with the Church of England. 
Under existing circumstances this is allowed to be 
impracticable. Mr. Close, Mr. Wilkinson, and 
other clergymen of liberal feeling, who consider 
Christian training of more importance than mere 
ecclesiastical instruction, think that the Church of 
England oxght not to insist on its catechism and 
formularies being used, but to be satisfied with 
‘*the adoption of the Bible as the only manual of 
religious instruction to be used in the State 
schools.” If the Church would agree to this, the 
opposition of Dissenters to the national schools 
being connected with the establishment would be 
less general :-— 

“*Tf the choice of a Government lay only be- 
tween such a system and that which would exclude 
the Bible altogether from the general school—if by 
no other means than this they could establish reli- 
gious and at the same time national education, 
who among us, professing and calling themselves 
Christians, would blame them for the measure? 
None but those who prefer their own traditions, or 
formularies of human composition, to the Word of 
God.” 

To the use of the Bible alone, unaccompanied by 
the catechism and other formularies to which non- 
conformists object, only a small proportion of 
churchmen will consent, and therefore the attempt 
to establish a religious system, embracing all par- 
ties, is, for the present, hopeless. The objections 

of Dissenters might be disregarded, and the ecclesi- 
astical connexion of Church and school be estab- 
lished, but it would be no longer a comprehensive 
national system, and the school rates would give 
rise to the same dissensions and animosities which 
compulsory church rates formerly produced. Any 
comprehensive scheme being impossible at present, 
Mr. Wilkinson’s pamphlet shows that happily 

**no national compromise, either with latitudina- 
rianism or bigotry, is necessary,” and that, ‘‘by a 
wise administration and progressive improvement 
of existing resources and agencies, the grand object 
of popular education may be most effectually pro- 
moted.”” The advantages of the system of granting 
aid under the rules of the Privy Council are thus 
forcibly stated :-— 

“The system adopted, and hitherto consistently 
maintained, by the Committee of Privy Council, 
with the acquiescence of Parliament, appears to 
us a happy medium between the opposite diffi- 
culties which are involved in the subject of national 
education, and the opposite errors exhibited in the 
schemes of its advocates and promoters. The 
Government has not treated the education of the 
lower orders as a matter beyond, beneath, or above 
its province. But it has not unduly interfered 
with it, by dictating in precise terms its nature, 
extent, and method. It has taken under its aus- 
pices schools of every description, and is ready to 
lend its aid to all that are presented to its notice 





by any recognisable community, denomination, or 

association. But it insists, in every instance, upon 

a right of inspection, and proposes such conditions, 

and such only, as may render the inspection efficient 

in itself, and satisfactory to the public. It refuses 

to establish the paramount claims of any one system 

of religious teaching, of any one order of religious 

teachers, of the formularies of any one branch of 
the Christian Church; but it requires sufficient 

evidence that the children in all schools placed 

under its inspection shall receive religious and 

scriptural instruction daily. It does not abandon 

the education of the poor to the precarious and 

fluctuating operation of the voluntary principle; 

but, while it applies the resources of the State to 

educational purposes, it avoids the irritations and 

disputes which must necessarily attend a system of 
local taxation. Considering, then, the great in- 

crease, and still greater improvement, of schools for 

the children of the poor since the publication of the 

Minutes of 1846, the remarkable activity. prevalent 

among all who are actually engaged in promoting 

or conducting popular education, the daily extend- 

ing interest in the subject among all classes of the 

community, the benevolence and liberality displayed 

in the amount of money contributed, and especially 

in the self-denying sacrifices of the clergy, and the 
clear evidence of a spreading disposition among our 

industrial poor to render the schools for their 
children self-supporting, we acknowledge ourselves 
satisfied with the general working of the present 
Government system, and hopeful as to its ultimate 
and complete success.” 

By establishing a national comprehensive system, 

a larger number of children might, at first, be 
brought within the reach of instruction, but the 
education, on the whole, would be deteriorated, 

and many serious disadvantages would result from 
the attempt. As soon as Government undertakes 
the whole charge, and compulsory rates are levied, 

the flow of voluntary enterprise would be checked; 
the spirit of liberality in the rich and the spirit of 
independence in the poor would be injured; end- 
less sources of local dissensions and animosities 
would be introduced; and, as ratepayers usually 
expect control over the funds which they supply, 

the management of the schools would often be in 
the hands of most unfit persons, to whose power 
teachers of intelligenceand independent spirit would 
hesitate to submit. Practically, undersuch a system, 
the management of the bulk of schools throughout 
the country districts would be under the land- 
owners and clergy, and others possessing local in- 
fluence, aided no longer by the experience of Go- 
vernment officers, nor checked by Government in- 
spection and control, while, in towns and places 
where religious differences more prevail, there 
would be suspicions and rivalries, and religious de- 
nominations would become, still more than they 
are, an offence to each other. From these and 
many other evils the country is saved, by the ad- 
mirable arrangements of the existing mode of 
granting aid by the Committee of Privy Council. 
In Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s recent volume 
will be found abundant and striking proofs of the 
vast benefits conferred by the labours of the Educa- 
tional Committee from 1846 to 1852. During 
these six years more has been done, through its wise 
direction and judicious aid, for improving national 
education, than has otherwise been effected in 
England for a hundred years past. 

The Reports of her Majesty’s School Inspectors 
present a body of most valuable materials for 
fullest investigation of the whole subject, and for 
promoting this great national cause. Only give 
to the Privy Council Committee additional funds 
and enlarged discretionary powus, and the work 
of education would be carried on effectively, so far 
as Government can supplement without supplanting 
voluntary efforts. By far the greatest number of 
schools in England owe their origin to the zeal 
and liberality of the religious bodies. The Privy 
Council affords direct aid to all denominations, 
without interfering with the principles or even the 
prejudices of any. Additional power might be 
granted to the Committee, or to a board of com- 








or assist schools in localities where from pove 
or other causes the existing regulations entitling to 
aid could not be complied with. If this were done, 
the progress of education by voluntary efforts would 
be amply supplemented by Government. The case 
of pauper children requires separate treatment, 
It is in relation to these that all the alarming sta- 
tistics as to national ignorance are produced, 
Lord Granville has given notice of a measure for 
the education of destitute and pauper children, 
Let free schools be liberally provided for these 
classes, as is also proposed for the criminal youth 
of the country in reformatory schools. The most 
extreme advocates of voluntary education will not 
object to State interference thus far. Mr. Baines 
has said that ‘‘a State provision for education of 
the pauper classes may be advocated to operate as 
a kind of preventive police;’ and Mr. Miall, in 
the debate in the House of Commons this week 
said, “ Let the State make provision for the desti- 
tute, to whom the State might stand in the place 
of a parent, but do not undermine the self-reliance 
of the people.” The objection is not to Govern 
ment affording the means for removing the igno- 
rance of the pauper classes, but there is risk, in so 
doing, of degrading the education of the working- 
classes to the same dreary level of official uni- 
formity, by introducing schemes borrowed from the 
Continent or America, altogether foreign tothe habits 
and usages of Englishmen, and destructive of much 
that is enterprising and independent and generous in 
the national character. Let legislation meet the 
urgent necessities of special classes, and institute 
free schools for paupers, and reformatory schools 
for juvenile delinquents, and industrial or training 
schools where such seem advisable. This would 
at once remove the statistical anomalies, and 
diminish the social evils that surprise the politician 
and grieve the philanthropist. But the general 
education of the middle and working classes of the 
country may be safely and wisely left to the 
people themselves, the State affording its aid on 
the liberal and judicious system now quietly at 
work. We are satisfied that the truest service 
that can at present be done to the cause of ne 
tional education would be to give enlarged pecu- 
niary grants and increased discretionary power to 
the Committee of Privy Council. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Dr. Max Mutter, Member of the Royal Aca 
demy, of Munich and M.A., Christ Church, 
has been appointed Taylor Professor of Modem 
European Languages at Oxford. The statute for 
the establishment of the Latin Professorship in the 
University is to be proposed in Convocation on the 
14th March. The scheme for the new constitu 
tion suggested by the Heads of Houses is causing 
no little stir in the University. The main feature 
of the plan lies in the double chamber, ‘a lower 
House to be formed, consisting of eight professors 
and fifteen members of Convocation. The scheme 
is very unsatisfactory, and the whole of the pro 
ceedings of the authorities, in regard to the alters 
tion of the constitution, prove the hopelessness ¢ 
expecting sufficient reform to originate from within 
the University. In regard to improvements in the 
studies of the universities little is suggested, either 
at Oxford or Cambridge, in accordance with what 
is demanded by pub'ic opinion and by the spirit of 
the age. The subject of university reform is ome 
to which the strenuous efforts of all friends of edt 
cational improvement must be directed. Conser- 
vatism in this case implies the perpetuation 
antiquated systems, and of abuses not de 
venerable except by those who look at them 
through the haze of medizval prejudices. 
The Manchester and Salford Education Bill bss 
this week been brought before Parliament for 
third time, and thrown out on the technical gro 
that the question of the support of schools bys 
public rate involved a principle not to be dealt ees 
by a private bill. The discussion of the subj 
has not been without use in relation to the gem 
question of national education. The feeling of 
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more energetic measures for the increase of schools, 
and in condemnation of the secular system, which 
would by law exclude religious teaching. It was 
as a reaction against this scheme, as advocated by 
the Association, supported by Mr. Cobden and his 
party, that the Manchester and Salford plan was 
proposed. We have elsewhere stated our convic- 
tion that the only practicable measures for the 
extension of education at present is by voluntary 
effort, aided by the Government, through the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. : 

Towards the close of the last year, M. Aribaut, an 
engineer having charge of the construction of a new 
roadway near Saint Aubin sur Scie, in the arron- 
dissement de Dieppe, perceived that the labourers, in 
cutting though the side of a hill, had discovered 
anothercemetery of the Merovingian period. More 
than thirty skeletons were found interred in cists 
cut in the chalk. These interments were not, as in 
England, left to be wholly explored by ‘‘navvies.” 
Notice of the discovery having reached the Abbé 
Cochet, inspector of Historical Monuments for 
the Department of the Seine Inférieure, that zea- 
lous archeologist was soon on the spot, and the 
result is the securing of every object of interest 
found with these remains for the museum at Rouen. 
At the foot of each skeleton was a vase of grey or 
black pottery. The vases vary in size, and are 
assigned by the Abbé to the later Merovingian 
period, nearer to the age cf Charlemagne than that 
of Clovis. With two skeletons were small knives 
of iron, like those found in the Anglo-Saxon graves ; 
another had a very large knife, and a sabre with 
the usual grooving found in the weapons of this 
period. The body of a woman had, as usual with 
these people, been interred with trinkets and beads 
of vitrified pastes. In all these interments the 
bodies were found placed north and south, the head 
to the north, but those of the cemeteries explored 
in the valley of the Eaulne were. disposed from 
east to west. The same diversity of position has 
been observed in our Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, 

The editor of the Journal of the Astronomical 
Society has announced to the Fellows that there 
still remains the sum of seventeen pounds to be re- 
alized towards completing the sum necessary for 
a bust of Mr. Adams, which it is proposed to place 
inone of the apartments of the Society, in honour 
of his discovery of the planet Neptune. We regret 
to hear that this subscription has not proceeded 
with more alacrity. It appears that only this sum 
is needed to bring the engagement with the artist 
to a definite conclusion, and we trust that the 
astronomers will not have occasion to make this 
appeal in their Journal again. 

The Institute of British Architects have awarded 
their Royal Gold Medal, the highest professional 
distinction in that department of art, to Philip 
Hardwick, Esq., R.A. 

The death of John Martin, the painter of ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’ and other remarkable pictures of 
that peculiar style, has been announced in this 
week's obituary. 

_ The Faussett collection of Anglo-Saxon antiqui- 
ties has been purchased (at the price at which it 
was valued, 8001.) by Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, 
4 gentleman well known for his attachment to 
antiquarian pursuits, and the possessor of a fine 
collection of Egyptian antiquities. 
te long-pending dispute between Mr. Lumley 
and Mr. Gye, in the matter of Johanna Wagner, has 
at length been decided by the courts of law, and 
has resulted in a verdict for Mr. Gye, the de- 
fendant, chiefly on the ground that he believed 
that the contract between Mr. Lumley and Miss 
Wagner was at an end. As to this there is much 
cause for doubt, as Miss Wagner and her friends 
seem to have been trying to play fast and loose 
With both parties; but the jury, guided by the 
cage of the Lord Chief Justice, found that Mr. 
“ye did not seek to bribe off Miss Wagner from a 
Previous engagement, but believed the lady’s 
*ssertion that she was perfectly free. If he did 
bin to Mr. Lumley it was not knowingly and 
erefore the verdict was given in his favour. The 
revealed many circumstances discreditable 
humiliating, not the least of which is the 





caprice of the bulk of the opera-attending public. 
Managers cannot be blamed for the excess to which 
they carry the starring system, nor for the exor- 
bitant prices paid to a few leading singers, tothe dis- 
couragement of the general profession, when we 
read the statements of financial facts presented in 
evidence during this trial. For instance, Mr. 
Nugent, the box-keeper of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
stated that in 1847 the box proceeds for thirty-nine 
nights amounted to 45,9241. 6s., and in 1852, for 
fifty-six nights, only to 28001. 12s. One agent, 
whose average annual lettings had been 50001., 
dwindled down to 1501. because Miss Wagner did 
not make her appearance. The management of 
the house was sustained with great spirit, the best 
pieces were produced, and artistes usually pleasing 
to the public were engaged, but because one singer 
did not appear, Cruvelli and Lablache and other 
favourites were left to sing to empty boxes. Thus 
is the encouragement and patronage of art in this 
country subject to the caprice of fashion, nor is it 
easy to suggest any remedy, as the subvention of 
Government is not to be expected here as in the 
continental theatres. The publication of the facts 
connected with this Wagner case may perhaps lead 
to some reflection on the unreasonableness of the 
excessive patronage bestowed on individual artisées, 
not always deserving such exclusive admiration, to 
the neglect of art in general and of its meritorious 
professors. 

The principal dramatic event of the week has 
been the production of Richard III. at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, with all the pomp and circumstance 
for which this house is justly celebrated under its 
present management. The version of the play is 
that of Colley Cibber, which is admirably fitted for 
stage effect, to whatever criticism on other grounds 
it may be subject. The scenery, dresses, and all 
the adjuncts of the play, are got up with great 
splendour, historical accuracy, and artistic taste. 
The personal appearance of Richard himself is the 
least successful point in the department of costume. 
Without any absurd attempt at disfigurement, a 
little more effect might be given by dress to the re- 
pulsive plainness of person, which had so.much 
to do with the formation and the manifestation of 
Richard's character :— 

“T have no brother, I am like no brother; 
And this word—love, which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me; I am myself alone.” 

The character of Richard was expressed by Mr. 
Charles Kean throughout with much spirit, directed 
by skilful study; ‘and there were occasional 
glimpses, in words and attitudes, of the hereditary 
and traditional fame of the part. The piece was 
well sustained by all who took part in the perform- 
ance. Mr. Ryder, as Richmond, was summoned 
with Mr. Kean to receive the applause of the house, 
a distinction that seemed to be owing as much to 
the character as to any marked superiority in his 
acting to that of others who had less prominent 
parts. We trust that the success of this piece may 
be such as is merited by the study, labour, and ex- 
pense evidently bestowed in its preparation. We 
must reserve for another notice some account of 
the production of Richard ITT, also at Drury Lane, 
where Mr. Brooke maintains his popular career, 
and has, we are told, entered into a joint partner- 
ship with Mr. Smith, the liberal and enterprising 
lessee. A benefit is announced for the fund to aid 
in supporting the wives and children of soldiers on 
foreign service, Mr. Smith giving the house, and 
all connected with the establishment giving their 
services gratuitously. 


MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA. 


Paris, February 22. 
AS we announced last week, the new opera of 
Meyerbeer was executed for the first time on Thurs- 
day, the 16th, at the Opéra Comique at Paris. A 
new work by this illustrious composer is, without 
doubt, the greatest event which can occur in con- 
nexion with musical art in our day; and the pro- 
duction of one consequently excites profound inte- 
rest, not merely in the musical circles, but amongst 








all classes of all nations who can appreciate art or 


admire genius. On the present occasion the inte- 
rest felt was more than ordinarily great, inasmuch 
as the work to be presented was the first of a comic 
character which Meyerbeer has yet written. Every 
one wondered how the lofty intellect which has 
created the Prophéte, the Huguenots, and Robert 
le Diable, would manage to bring itself down to 
the lower and gayer region of comic opera—how 
he who, with all.the mighty power of the greatest 
tragic writers, moved the emotions of men by the 
display of the grand, the terrible, and the sublime, 
could become the rival of those composers who 
have sought only in music what was gay, sprightly, 
and graceful. Relying on his splendid genius, 
his more fervent admirers hesitated not to predict 
to him a magnificent success; but amongst the 
musical fraternity, influenced, it may be, by the 
demon Envy, doubts were entertained that the 
success would be anything like that which his three 
glorious operas have gained. The result, however, 
has even exceeded what friends foretold, and what 
even he himself could have hoped. The new opera 
displays wondrous science and power, great and 
transcendent beauty. It will place him in the very 
highest rank of opéra comique composers, as Robert, 
the Huguenots, and the Prophete have secured him 
a foremost place in the grave and higher order of 
musical composition. It proves him, in fact, to be 
the very Shakspeare of music—as great in comedy 
as in tragedy. As thus far the world has produced 
only one Shakspeare, so thus far there is only one 
Meyerbeer. 

In what we say there is no exaggeration. It is 
what is said by all the critics of the Paris. press, 
without an exception. It is what was said or felt 
by every one of the crowded and brilliant audience 
—an audience comprising, with the Emperor and 
Empress, the élite of the representatives of the lite- 
rature, art, science, fashion, politics, and finance 
of Paris—which thronged, to the remotest nooks 
and crannies, the Théitre de Opéra Comique on 
the first night. It is what will be said by every 
one of the hundreds of thousands who will see the 
opera in time to come, and it is what will be said 
with deeper conviction the oftener the opera may 
be heard ; for whilst the music of most modern com- 
posers soon wearies, that of Meyerbeer gains im- 
mensely by repeated hearings, and this will espe- 
cially be the case with the new work. 

M. Scribe has supplied “the libretto of the 
Northern Star, as the piece is called. This libretto 
is neither particularly good nor particularly bad as 
a libretto; though, as a literary and dramatic pro- 
duction, we fear that little could be said in its 
favour, and though it very unnecessarily violates 
historical truth. We give the briefest possible 
outline of it:—In the village of Wiborg, on the 
coasts of Finland, a number of workmen employed 
in a ship-yard are reposing from the labours of the 
day. Amongst them is a quarrelsome fellow 
named Peter, who is no other than the great Czar 
of Russia, though toiling as a simple workman.* 
He is passionately in love with Catherine, a vir- 
tuous peasant girl;* but she, though keeping a 
small public house, rebukes him bitterly for his 
drunkenness and moroseness. Sweden and Russia 
being at that time at war, a band of Cossacks in- 
vade the village, and threaten to sack it; but 
Catherine coaxes them into good humour, and 
charms them by her singing and dancing, and by 
telling them their fortunes—a mystery she has 
learned from her mother, who has predicted to her 
that she would some day become the wife of a man 
of lofty station, and who has taught her to believe 
that a certain star which she sees to the north will 
always exercise great influence over her destiny. 
Peter, struck by her conduct on this occasion, offers 
her marriage. She consents, on the condition that 
he shall become a soldier, and shall rise to the rank 
of officer. Before leaving the village the Cossacks 
make a levy of the valid young men of the village 
to serve in their troops. Amongst them is the 





* These little facts show the impertinent liberties which 
M. Scribe takes with history. What! could he not respect it 
by making Peter work in Holland, and Catherine be of 
Marienburg ? 
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brother of Catherine. He is an arrant coward, 
terrified at the thought of fighting, and, moreover, 

is loth to quit a fair damsel to whom he is about 

to be married. Catherine resolves to dress herself 
in man’s attire, and to serve forhim. In the second 

act, we have Catherine at a Russian camp, serving 

as a soldier, and it so happens that the corporal by 

whom she is to be drilled is the very man who com- 

manded the band which invaded her village. He 

takes her to be the brother of Catherine ; and after 

drilling his men, and having some dispute with his 

comrades, he places her on duty as a sentinel at 

the tent of an officer. Now this officer is no other 

than Peter ; and Catherine, on looking with woman’s 

curiosity through a hole in the tent, recognises him. 

He is drinking with his favourite, Menschikof’—a 

person who figured in the first act as a dealer in 

pastry, which he sold to the workmen. Peter gets 

tipsy, and makes Menschikof' drunk too. In their 

intoxication they pay rather rough attention to 

two dashing camp-followers. Catherine is horror- 

stricken at the infidelity of her lover. At this mo- 

ment the corporal orders her to quit the tent; but 

in her agitation she refuses. The corporal causes 

her to be removed by force: she strikes him in the 

face. For this breach of military discipline she is 

condemned to death. She appeals to the drunken 

Peter ; but he does not recognise her—though she 

cries, ‘‘ Peter, it is I!” She is taken out; but 

breaking from the soldiers, throws herself into a 

river. They fire on her and’ wound her. Mean- 

while Peter, by the exercise of a resolute will, 

shakes off his drunkenness, remembers the appeal 

made to him, and the soldier’s marked resemblance 

to his beloved Catherine. But it is too late—she 

has disappeared in the water. At the same mo- 

ment, to increase his misfortunes, a conspiracy 

breaks out amongst his soldiers. But he appears 

amongst them unarmed—proclaims himself to be 

the Czar, and bids them murder if they dare. The 

conspirators, overawed, fall on their knees, and the 

act ends. The third act is very short. -* Peter is in 

his imperial palace at Moscow, in all the pomp and 

pride of imperial state. Catherine is there too—she 

having been miraculously saved from drowning. 

But her reason is overcome by the dreadful agita- 

tion she had undergone. In the hope of restoring 
her, Peter has a cottage built precisely similar to 

that in which she lived in Finland, and he makes 

all her relations and ,old companions appear before 

her as they used to do. This creates a profound 

impression on her. The clouds which had obscured 
her reason roll away, and she throws herself with 
gratitude and love into Peter's arms. The im- 

perial mantle and crown are then placed on her, and 
with songs of triumph she is proclaimed his wife. 

To this libretto Meyerbeer has wedded some of 

the sweetest and noblest music ever heard by human 
ears. The reader will understand that it would be 
absurd to attempt to give such a description of it 
as would have the pretension of enabling him to 
judge of the precise character of it; no language in 
the world, in fact, can give a correct idea of such 
marvellous combinations of sound; but we may, 

nevertheless, indicate the nature of each morceau. 
The overture, then, is of a military character, re- 
lieved by phrases of melancholy sweetness; and in 
the latter part of it a sort of dialogue takes place 
between the orchestra in the house and one, con- 
sisting chiefly of brass instruments, behind the 
curtain: they combine at last in a tutti of striking 
grandeur. On the rising of the curtain we have a 
chorus of workmen in sol minor, which is very 
charming; then comes an air in which the future 
Menschikoff recommends his party—nothing can 
be more sprightly. Next we have a prayer for Fin- 
land, displaying great power, and terminating by 
an admirable stretta, in which the voices of the 
workmen are accompanied by the clanking of the 
bell which summons them to their labour. Cathe- 
rine then sings an air full of laughing grace, and 
it terminates in a trio between her and her brother 
and Peter. The next morceau to be noticed is an 
air in which Prasceria, the brother’s mistress, ex- 
presses fear at the Cossacks: it is full of melody 
and originality. 

A song, ‘ Enfans de l’Ukraine, which follows is 





truly excellent, as is also a gipsy rondo—savage 

grandeur characterizes the one, sparkling grace the 

other. There are then two charming duos, one 

between Catherine and Peter, which is of a chival- 

rous and haughty style; the other between Cathe- 

rine and Prascovia, which is very comic. Two 

choruses of workmen and soldiers, which, though 

different in colour and character, unite in an ad- 

mirable ensemble, a soft and touching prayer, a 

chorus of soldiers, and a solo for Catherine, in sol 

major, bring the first act to a triumphant conclu- 

sion. The second act is the best of the three. It 

commences by a waltz, in which the composer 

has performed the daring feat of uniting contra- 

bassos and flutes—the effect is very striking. 

Some couplets, by a cavalry officer, vaunting his 

own branch of the army above all others, are re- 

markably spirited ; they are accompanied with the 

clashing of trumpets. Then comes a morceau in 

favour of the infantry, which is equally spirited, 

and in which sharp rolls of the drum produce im- 

mense effect. A chorus, a trio, and a solo, each 

of much beauty, bring us to a magnificent march 

in mi; and then, after an air of Peter, comes one 

of the gems of the opera, a morceau by a couple of 
camp followers. It is smart, brilliant, and effec- 

tive, and of the most striking originality. The 

finale of this act is one of the most magnificent 

morceaux ever heard in a theatre. It is the famous 

‘‘sacred march,” popular in Germany, combined 

with two others, one executed by brass instru- 

ments, the other by drums and fifes : consequently 

there are three distinct orchestras, two of them 

being on the stage. Words cannot express the 

sublime effect which the three produce, when they 

unite with the voices of the chorus in one tremen- 

dous roll of harmony. The third act is not long: 

it comprises an air for Peter, another for Prascovia, 

both of which are very pretty ; a duo between the 

latter and her lover, full of the richest fan, he being 

taken for the deserter, Catherine, expecting to be 

shot, and she being in despair at the idea of losing a 
husband ;—an allegr'o with two flutes for Catherine, of 
such exquisite sweetnessastorequireaJenny Lindto 

be done full justice to ;—a final allegro, and a grand 

finale of immense power. Such are the principal 

features of this work, but how poor and faint will 

be the idea they will give of its majestic excellence ! 

Meyerbeer himself superintended the getting up of 
it, with his usual unwearying determination to 
have everything, down to the minutest details, as 
perfect as it could possibly be. The consequence 
is, that though other operas may have beenias well 
executed, none were ever better executed. The 
singers, though perhaps hardly up to the high 
mark of Meyerbeer’s music, acquitted themselves 
most creditably. Mdlle. Duprez sang charmingly 
and looked charmingly as Catherine ; and Battailie 
as Peter, Mocker as Menschikoff, Herman Leon as 
the Cossack Corporal, Mdlle. Lefebvre as Prascovia, 
Jourdan as her brother, and Mdlles. Lemercier 
and Decroix as the two vivandiéres, or camp fol- 
lowers, deserve high praise. The choruses were 
perfect, and it was really pleasing to see the pride 
and pleasure which even the humblest members of 
them seemed to feel in the work in which they 
were engaged. The orchestra was admirable : 
considering, indeed, the talent of the gentlemen 
composing it, and the long and laborious drilling 
to which Meyerbeer subjected them, it would have 
been a wonder if it had been otherwise. The ma- 
nagement of the theatre did its part towards the 
great work: it gave elegant scenery, splendid new 
dresses, and took such pains in the grouping of 
the actors and the choruses as to make them present 
perfect pictures. 

It is unnecessary to say that loud and enthu- 
siastic applause greeted every morceau in the opera, 
and that several of them were rapturously encored. 
The name of Meyerbeer was, when the curtain fell, 
proclaimed from the stage amidst such shouts as 
are not often heard in a Parisian theatre; for the 
Parisians, as is knowngenerally, leave the claque to 
applaud. And still the delighted auditory did not 
think it had done enough, until it had made Meyer- 
beer appear on the stage to be shouted at in propria 





persona, an honour very rarely indeed done to an 





author in a French theatre. When the illustrioy; 
composer appeared, the Emperor and Empress 
rose in their box and bowed, a graceful tribute on 
their part to the greatest musical genius of the age, 
and one which it was as honourable to them to pay 
as to him to receive. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Royan Institution.—Jan. 20th.—Right Hon, 
Baron Parke in the chair. Professor Faraday, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., ‘On Electric Induction—Aggo. 
ciated cases of current and static effects.’ Certain 
phenomena that have presented themselves in the 
course of the extraordinary expansion which the 
works of the Electric Telegraph Company have 
undergone, appeared to me to offer remarkable 
illustrations of some fundamental principles of 
Electricity, and strong confirmation of the truth. 
fulness of the view which I put forth sixteen years 
ago, respecting the mutually dependent nature ofin- 
duction, conduction, and insulation (‘ Experimental 
Researches,’ 1318, &c.) I am deeply indebted to 
the Company, to the Gutta Percha works, and to 
Mr. Latimer Clarke, for the facts, and also for the 
opportunity both of seeing and showing them 
well. Copper wire is perfectly covered with gutta 
percha at the Company’s works, the metal and the 
covering being in every part regular and concen- 
tric. The covered wire is usually made into half- 
mile lengths, the necessary junctions being effected 
by twisting or binding, and ultimately soldering; 
after which the place is covered with fine gutta 
percha, in such a manner as to make the coating 
as perfect there as elsewhere: the perfection of the 
whole operation is finally tried in the following 
striking manner, by Mr. Statham, the manager of 
the works. The half-mile coils are suspended from 
the sides of barges floating in a canal, so that the 
coils are immersed in the water whilst the two ends 
of each coil rise-into the air: as many as 200 coils 
are thus immersed at once, and when their ends 
are connected in series, one great length of 100 
miles. of submerged wire is produced, the two ex: 
tremities of which can be brought into a room for 
experiment. An insulated voltaic battery of many 
pairs of zine and copper, with dilute sulphuricacid, 
has one end connected with the earth and the other, 
through a galvanometer, with either end of the 
submerged wire. Passing by the fivst effect, and 
continuing the contact, it is evident that the bat- 
tery current can take advantage of the whole acct- 
mulated conduction or defective insulation in the 
100 miles of gutta percha on the wire, and that 
whatever portion of electricity passes through to 
the water will be shown by the galvanometer. Now 
the battery is made one of intensity, in order to 
raise the character of the proof, and the galvano- 
meter employed is of considerable delicacy; yet 
high is the insulation that the deflection is not 
more than 5°. As another test of the perfect state 
of the wire, when the two ends of the battery are 
connected with the two ends of the wire, there 18 
powerful current of electricity shown by a much 
coarser instrument; but when any one junction 
the course of the 100 miles is separated, the current 
is stopped, and the leak or deficiency of — 
rendered as small as before. The perfection an 
condition of the wire may be judged of by these 
facts. The 100 miles, by means of which I saw the 
phenomena, were thus good as to insulation. bo 
copper wire was y/; of an inch in diameter:— te 
covered wire was ;#;; some was a little less, being 
gr in diameter :—the gutta percha on the metal “4 
therefore be considered as 0°1 of an inch in thick- 
ness. 100 miles of like covered wire in coils wer 
heaped up on the floor of a dry warehouse and i 
nected in one series, for comparison with that un of 
water. Consider now an insulated battery of va 
pairs of plates (4 x 3 inches) having one a tel 
to the earth; the water wire with both its msuia” 
ends in the room, and a good earth discharge = 
ready for the requisite communications ~~ ihe 
free battery end was placed in contact bee? ; 
water wire and then removed, and, —_ 8 
person touching the earth discharge touched 4 





the wire, he received a powerful shock. The shock 
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was rather that of a voltaic than of a Leyden bat- 
tery: it occupied time, and by quick tapping 
touches could be divided into numerous small 
shocks: I obtained as many as forty sensible shocks 
from one charge of the wire. If time were allowed 
to intervene between the charge and discharge of 
the wire, the shock was less: but it was sensible 
after two, three, or four minutes, or even & longer 
period. When, after the wire had been in contact 
with the battery, it was placed in contact with a 
Statham’s fuze, it ignited the fuze (or even six fuzes 
in succession) vividly:—it could ignite the fuze 
three or four seconds after separation from the bat- 
tery. When, having been in contact with the bat- 
tery, it was separated and placed in contact with a 
galvanometer, it affected the instrument very 
powerfully :—it acted on it, though less powerfully, 
after the lapse of four or five minutes, and even 
affected it sensibly twenty or thirty minutes after 
it had been separated from the battery. When the 
insulated galvanometer was permanently attached 
to the end of the water wire, and the battery pole 
was brought in contact with the free end of the 
instrument, it was most instructive to see the 
great rush of electricity into the wire; yet after 
that was over, though the contact was continued, 
the deflection was not more than 5°, so high was the 
insulation. Then separating the battery from the 
galvanometer, and touching the latter with the 
earth wire, it was just as striking to see the elec- 
tricity rush out of the wire, holding for a time the 
magnet of the instrument in the reverse direction to 
that due to the ingress or charge. These effects 
were produced equally well with either pole of the 
battery or with either end of the wire ; and whether 
the electric condition was conferred and withdrawn 
at the same end, or at the opposite ends of the 100 
miles, made no difference in the results. An 
intensity battery was required, for reasons which 
will be very evident in the sequel. That employed 
was able to decompose only a very small quantity 
of water in a given time. A Grove’s battery of 8 
or 10 pair of plates, which would have far sur- 
passed it in this respect, would have had scarcely 
a sensible power in affecting the wire. When the 
100 miles of wire in the air were experimented with 
in like manner, not the slightest signs: of any of 
these effects were produced. Thereis reason, from 
principle, to believe’that' an infinitesimal resilt is 
obtainable, but as compared to the watér wire the 
action was nothing. Yet the wire was equally well 
and better insulated, and as regarded a constant 
current, it was an equally good conductor. This 
point was ascertained, by attaching the end of the 
water wire to one galvanometer, and the end of the 
air wire to another like instrument; the two other 
ends of the wires were fastened together, and to the 
earth contact; the two free galvanometer ends 
were fastened together, and to the free pole of the 
battery: in this manner the current was divided 
between the air and water wires, but the gal- 
vanometers were affected to precisely the same 
amount. To make the result more certain, these 
instruments were changed one for the other, but 
the deviations were still alike: so that the two 
wires conducted with equal facility. 'The cause of 
the first results is, upon consideration, evident 
enough. In consequence of the perfection of the 
workmanship, a Leyden arrangement is produced 
upon a large scale: the copper wire becomes 
charged statically with that electricity which the 
Pole of the battery connected with it can supply; 
1t acts by induction through the gutta percha 
{without which induction it could not itself become 
charged, Exp, Res. 1177), producing the opposite 
state on the surface of the water touching the 
gutta percha, which forms the outer coating of this 
curious arrangement. The gutta percha across 
which the induction occurs, is only 0.1 of an inch 
thick, and the extent of the coating is enormous. 
es surface of the copper wire is nearly 8300 square 
‘eet, and the surface of the outer coating of water 
is four times that amount, or 33,000 square feet. 
Hence the striking character of the results. The 
oe of the static charge acquired is only equal 
‘ — intensity at the pole of the battery whence it 
erived; but its quantity is enormous, because 





of the immense extent of the Leyden arrangement; 
and hence when the wire is separated from the 
battery and the charge employed it has all the 
powers of a considerable voltaic current, and gives 
results which the best ordinary electric machines 
and Leyden arrangements cannot as yet approach. 
That the air wire produces none of these effects is 
simply because there is no outer coating corre- 
spondent to the water, or only one so far removed 
as to allow of no sensible induction, and therefore 
the inner wire cannot become charged. In the air 
wire of the warehouse, the floor, walls, and ceiling 
of the place constituted the outer coating, and this 
was at a considerable distance; and in any case 
could only affect the outside portions of the coils 
of wire. I understand that 100 miles of wire 
stretched in a line through the air, so as to have its 
whole extent opposed to earth, is equally inefficient 
in showing the effects, and there it must be the 
distance of the inductric and inducteous surfaces 
(1483), combined with the lower specific inductive 
capacity of air, as compared with gutta percha, 
which causes the negative result. The phenomena 
altogether offer a beautiful case of the identity of 
static and dynamic electricity. The whole power of 
a considerable battery may in this way be worked 
off in separate portions, and measured out in units 
of static force, and yet be employed afterwards for 
any or every purpose of voltaic electricity. I now 
proceed to further consequences of associated static 
and dynamic effects. Wires covered with gutta 
percha, and then inclosed in tubes of lead or of iron, 
or buried in the earth, or sunk in the sea, exhibit 
the same phenomena as those described; the like 
static inductive action being in all these cases per- 
mitted by the conditions. Such subterraneous 
wires exist between London and Manchester, and 
when they are all connected together so as to make 
one series, offer above 1500 miles; which, as the 
duplications return to London, can be observed by 
one experimenter at intervals of about 400 miles, by 
the introduction of galvanometers at these returns. 
This wire, or the half, or fourth of it, presented all 
the phenomena already described ; the only dif- 
ference was, that as the insulation was not so per- 
fect, the charged condition fell more rapidly. Con- 
sider 750 miles of the wire in one length, a galvano- 
meter a being at the beginning of the wire, a 
second galvanometer b in the middle, anda third ¢ 
at the end :—these three galvanometers being in 
the room with the experimenter, and the third c 
perfectly connected with the earth. On bringing 
the pole of the battery into contact with the wire 
through the galvanometer a, that instrument was 
instantly affected; after a sensible time }b was 
affected, and after a still longer time c ; when the 
whole 1500 miles were included, it required 
two seconds for the electric stream to reach 
the last instrument. Again ;—all the instruments 
being deflected, (of course not equally, because of 
the electric leakage along the line,) if the battery 
were cut off at a, that instrument instantly fell to 
zero; but b did not fall until a little while after ; 
and ¢ only after a still longer interval ;—a current 
flowing on to the end of the wire whilst there was 
none flowing in at the beginning. Again; by a 
short touch of the battery pole against a, it could 
be deflected, and could fall back into its neutral 
condition before the electric power had reached b; 
which in its turn would be for an instant affected, 
and then left neutral before the power had reached ¢; a 
wave of force having been sent into the wire which 
gradually travelled along it, and made itself evident 
at successive intervals of time in different parts of 
the wire. It waseven possible, by adjusted touches 
of the battery, to have two simultaneous waves in 
the wire following each other, so that at the same 
moment that ¢ was affected by the first wave, a or 
b was affected by the second; and there is no 
doubt that, by the multiplication of instruments and 
close attention, four or five waves might be ob- 
tained at once. If, after making and breaking 
battery contact at a, a@ be immediately connected 
with the earth, then additional interesting effects 
occur. Part of the electricity which is in the wire 
will return, and passing through a will deflect it 
in the reverse direction; so that currents will 








flow out of both extremities of the wire in opposite 
directions, whilst no current is going into it from 
any source. Or if a@ be quickly put to the battery 
and then to the earth, it will show a current first 
entering into the wire, and then returning out of 
the wire at the same place; no sensible part of it 
ever travelling on to 6 orc. When an air wire of 
equal extent is experimented with in like manner, 

no such effects as these are perceived; or if guided 
by principle, the arrangements are such as to be 
searching, they are perceived only in a very slight 
degree, and disappear, in comparison with the 
former gross results. The effect at the end of the 
very long air wire (or c) is in the smallest degree 

behind the effect at galvanometer @; and the ac- 

cumulation of a charge in the wire is not sensible. 

All these results as to time, &c., evidently depend 
upon the same condition as that which produced 

the former effect of static charge, namely, lateral 
induction ; and are necessary consequences of the 
principles of conduction, insulation, and induction, 

three terms which in their meaning are inseparable 

from each other (Exp. Res. 1320, 13826, 1338, 1561, 

&c.) If we put a plate of shell lac upon a gold 

leaf electrometer and a charged carrier (an insulated 
metal ball of two or three inches in diameter) upon 

it, the electrometer is diverged; removing the 

carrier, this divergence instantly falls. This is insu- 

lation and induction. If we replace the shell lac by 

metal, the carrier causes the leaves to diverge as 
before, but when removed, though after. the 
shortest possible contact, the electroscope is left 
diverged ; this is conduction. If we employ a plate 

of spermaceti instead of the metal, and repeat the ex- 

periment, we find the divergence partly falls and 
partly remains, because the spermaceti insulates 
and also conducts, doing both imperfectly: but 
the shell lac also conducts, as is shown if time be 
allowed ; and the metal also obstructs conduction, 

and therefore insulates, as is shown by simple 
arrangements. For if a copper wire, seventy-four 
feet in length and one-twelfth of an inch in diameter, 

be insulated in the air, having its end m a metal 
ball, its end e connected with the earth, and the 
parts near m and e brought within half an inch of 
each other as at s; then an ordinary Leyden jar 
being charged sufficiently, its outside connected 
with e and. its inside with m, will give a charge to 
the wire; which instead of travelling wholly through 
it, though it be so excellent.a conductor, will pass 
in large proportion through the air at s, as a bright 
spark: for with such a length of wire, the resistance 
in-it is accumulated until it becomes as much, or 
perhaps even more, than that of the air, for 
electricity of such high intensity. Admitting that 
such. and similar experiments show that conduction 
through a wire is preceded by the act of induction 
(1388), then all the phenomena presented by the 
submerged or subterranean wires are explained, 
and in their explanation confirm, as I think, the 
principles given. After Mr. Wheatstone had, in 
1834, measured the velocity of a wave of electricity 
through a copper wire, and given it as 288,000 
miles in a second, I said,‘in 1838, upon the strength 
of these principles (1333), that the velocity- of dis- 
charge through the same wire may be greatly varied, 
by attending to the circumstances which cause 
variations of discharge through spermaceti or sul- 
phur. Thus, for instance, it must vary with the 
tension or intensity of the first urging force, which 
tension is charge and induction. So if the two 
ends of the wire, in Professor Wheatstone’s experi- 
ment, were immediately connected with two large 
insulated metallic surfaces exposed to the air, so 
that the primary act of induction, after making the 
contact for discharge, might be in part removed 
from the internal portion of the wire at the first 
instant, and disposed for the moment on its surface 
jointly with the air and surrounding conductors, 
then I venture to anticipate that the middle spark 
would be more retarded than before: and if these 
two plates were the inner and outer coating of a 
large jar, or a Leyden battery, then the retardation 
of that spark would be still greater.” Now this 
is precisely the case of the submerged or subter- 
raneous wires, except that instead of carrying their 
surfaces towards the inducteous coatings (1483), 
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the latter are brought near the former; in both 
cases the induction consequent upon charge, instead 
of being exerted almost entirely at the moment 
within the wire, is to a very large extent deter- 
mined externally, and so the discharge or conduc- 
tion being caused by a lower tension, therefore re- 
quires a longer time. Hence the reason why, 
with 1500 miles of subterraneous wire, the wave 
was two seconds in passing from end to end, whilst 
with the same length of air wire, the time was 
almost inappreciable. 
(To be continued.) 


Linn#£An.—Feb. 7th.—Prof. Bell, President, 
in the chair. Dr. Grindrod, John Disney, Esq., 
and the Rev. John G. Wood, were admitted as 
Fellows. Edward Newman, Esq., F.L.S., ex- 
hibited specimens in fruit of an interesting addition 
to the British flora, —viz. , Ophioglossum lusitanicum, 
L., collected in Guernsey by Mr. Wolsey, in the 
month of January last. H. C. Rothery, Esq., 
F.L.S., presented specimens of miscellaneous plants 
gathered by himself in Cayenne, and of ferns col- 
lected in Norfolk Island by C. J. Simmons, Esq. 
8. Stephens, Esq., F.L.S., presented the pods of 
a species of Hymenwa, sent by Mr. W. H. Bates 
from Santarem, on the R. Amazon. The seeds are 
enveloped in an edible pulp, which is much used 
by the natives. Read, a ‘Note on the Elaters 
of Trichia,” by Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.R. and 
L.S. The existence of spiral fibres in the fila- 
mentous elaters mixed with the spores of T'richia 
and some allied genera of Fungi, to which atten- 
tion was first drawn by Corda, having been re- 
cently called in question by two distinguished 
vegetable anatomists, Schleiden and Schacht, Mr. 
Henfrey was induced to communicate to the Society 
his observations on a single species, 7’. scrotina, 
Schrad.(?), some specimens of which had been 
sent to the Society by Mr. F. 8. Ralph, from New 
Zealand. Having carefully examined the elaters 
of this Trichia, ‘‘I am prepared,” says Mr. Hen- 
frey, ‘‘to assert positively the existence of spiral 
fibres exactly analogous to those in Marchantia 
polymorpha; the number of fibres in an elater of 
this species of 7'richia is three. Corda describes a 
much greater number in some species, but I think 
that point is open to doubt. The fibres thin off 
towards the very gradually attenuated ends of the 
tubular elaters, and apparently become confluent 
there in the same manner as I described in Mar- 
chantia polymorpha (‘ Linn. Trans.,’ vol. 21), but 
the ends are so fine that even with a power of 
1000 diameters and a good light I could not clearly 
define the terminations of the fibres.” The Secre- 
tary afterwards read some ‘ Notes on the Habits 
of Meduse and Little Fishes,’ consisting of ex- 
tracts from the journal of Mr. Charles W. Peach, 
of Wick, Caithness. The author, having read in 
various works that the larger Meduse preyed upon 
fishes for food, was induced to place on record 
some observations made by himself during the past 
year at Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, which had in- 
duced him to question the correctness of this state- 
ment. The Meduse seen (which belonged to the 
species Cyanea aurita and C. capillata, or C. in- 
scripta?), were so immensely abundant, as to 
render it somewhat difficult for the fishermen to 
lift their oars from among them. In the first ex- 
tract (dated Aug. 1, 1853), the author states that 
he has observed very small fishes playing round 
the larger Medusz in the harbour and bay. They 
were sometimes seen sporting round C. aurita, 
but on the approach of an enemy would instantly 
leave it for C. inscripta. When attacked or 
alarmed, they would rush under the umbrella, and 
amongst the tentacula, and remain sheltered in the 
large folds connected with the ova, till the danger 
had passed, when they would emerge, and sport 
and play about their sheltering friend. When be- 
neath the umbrella, they would lie so close that 
they were frequently taken into a bucket with the 
Medusa, sometimes two or three being captured 
together in this way. They proved to be young 
whiting, varying from 1 inch to 24 inches long. 
These little creatures, so far from becoming the 





prey of the Medusz, evidently’ experienced from 
them protection; moreover, they prefer the stinging 
one, with its eight bunches of long tentacles, and 
large fringed ovaries, to C. aurita, with its single 
and frequently short row of delicate appendages. 
In no instance did Mr. Peach see a fish in the 
stomach of the Meduse, but all could liberate 
themselves when they pleased. In the second 
extract Mr. Peach describes an attack which he 
witnessed upon a small whiting, in the first in- 
stance by a single ‘baddock’ (young pollack), 
whose assault the little fellow easily evaded by 
dodging round a small Cyanea aurita, but the 
chaser being joined by others, the whiting was 
driven from its imperfect shelter, and after being 
much bitten and dashed about by its assailants, 
became at length completely exhausted, and lay to 
all appearance dead. Recovering, however, after 
atime, it swam slowly to the Medusa, and took 
refuge as before; but its movements being soon 
observed, it was again attacked after a very brief 
respite, driven into open water, and speedily dis- 
patched. Read, further, a short paper by J. B. 
Batka, of Prague (communicated by G. Bentham, 
Esq., F.L.8.), ‘On the genus Senna,’ in which 
Mr. Batka gives an amplified generic character, 
and revised definitions and synonyms of the fol- 
lowing species:—1. Senna obovata, the leaves of 
which are sold under the names of ‘ Tripoli’ and 
‘ Aleppo Senna,’ inhabits the deserts of Egypt and 
Tripoli, as well as Syria and Senegal. 2. S. acuti- 
folia, the ‘Alexandrian’ or ‘Officinal Senna,’ a 
native of Egypt and Sennaar. 3. S. angustifolia, 
the ‘ Mecca’ and ‘Tinevelly Senna’ of commerce, 
a native of Arabia, and cultivated in India. 4. S. 
Tomentosa, an inhabitant of Arabia and Nubia, 
the leaves being occasionally found intermixed 
with those of the Mecca and Alexandrian Senna, 


Astatic.—Feb. 4th.—Professor H. H. Wilson 
in the chair. The Rev. W. Arthur, J. Meyer, 
Esq., and J. E. Marks, Esq., were elected into 
the Society. Mr. Norris read to the meeting, por- 
tions of the last letters received from Col. Rawlin- 
son, who had, however, been too much occupied 
with his political duties to devote much time to 
archeology. He noticed the finding of another 
cylinder of Tiglath Pileser I., at Kileh Shergat, 
a triplicate copy, but in a shocking state of muti- 
lation; and, very provokingly, the line which would 
contain the date read by Dr. Hincks on the copy 
in the British Museum is all in minute fragments, 
which heis almost in despair of ever joining together, 
though resolved to make the attempt so soon as he 
can find leisure. We have seen success accom- 
panying the efforts of Col. Rawlinson so frequently, 
that we do not despair, although the difficulty in 
the newly-found cylinder is increased by the pecu- 
liarly brittle condition of the clay of which it is 
formed. Several slabs with names have been 
recently found at Kileh Shergat, one of which may 
possibly read, ‘‘Shal-Maneser, son of Pul.” The 
Colonel mentions this with hesitation, and, on the 
whole, is inclined to decide against the reading, 
but the conjecture, which is founded on an inge- 
nious series of comparisons, appears to be a happy 
one. We admit that, unless the name can be found 
in connexion with historical details, nothing cer- 
tain can be possibly determined, but in the mean- 
time we accept it as possible. The Colonel has 
got several new inscriptions of the second, or Bib- 
lical Tiglath Pileser, which were found in the cen- 
tre of the mound at Nimrud. All are much muti- 
lated, but he has found upon them a list of the 
Syrian monarchs subdued by Tiglath Pileser, in his 
eighth year. The list contains eighteen names, 
among which we find Rezing Damascus, Menahem 
of Samaria, and Hirom of Tyre, all known trom 
the biblical annals. There is also the Persian name 
of Hystaspes of Comagene, under the form of Kush- 
tashpi. The geographical or ethnographical appella- 
tions of Byblos, Carehemish, Hamath, Melitene, 
Tubal, the Zamzummi, and the Arabs, are also in 
the list; and it is curious that here again we find 


the Arabs ruled’by a queen. Several of these 





ee 
names are found in the inscriptions of Tigh) 
Pileser, published by the trustees of the British 
Museum; but the list now found is far more com. 
plete than any there given. The letter also cop. 
tained some criticisms on the readings of the in- 
scriptions on the Babylonian weights, which the 
Colonel maintained to be in the genuine Assyrian 
or Babylonian language, as well as Hebrew, the 
numerals there being identical, and alluded to 4 
former letter, in which he had informed Mr, Nong 
that the name on one of the weights was probably 
Evil Merodach. The letter then alluded to the 
names of the last Assyrian monarchs.  Essar-had. 
don’s name was certain, and his son’s name might 
be Assur-bani-pal. Of the grandson, whose name 
is given in page 600 of Layard’s last work, he has 
not been able to find the least fragment in the 
south-east palace, although he had had people 
digging there above a year. Essar-haddon hin. 
self certainly began to reign over the whole monarchy 
in 680 B.c., as stated in the Canon. This is shown 
by the inscriptions, which give twenty-two years 
to his predecessor Sennacherib, who ascended the 
throne in 702. The Colonel spoke of his further 
gratification at the success of his photographical 
apparatus, with which he was making excellent 
copies of the bricks and tablets found. The letter 
concluded by noting the arrival of Capt. Jones and 
Mr. Loftus; and mentioned the arrangements he 
had made for commencing the operations contem- 
plated by the Assyrian Excavation Committee, 
without the necessity of applying for a new jirman 
from the Porte. Letters had also been received 
from those gentlemen, and some few details of 
their journey, which the disturbed state of the 
country had rendered somewhat difficult. In some 
places they had to take escorts of eighty men 
Prof. Wilson read a paper ‘ On the Disposal of the 
Dead and the Burning of Widows, in the times 
of the Vedas.’ In his lecture on the Vedas, deli- 
vered in the course of last session, he had noticed 
some remarkable passages in the Rigveda upon this 
subject; and, among the rest, the hymn whichis 
cited as authority for the burning of widows. The 
opinions which he had then formed upon a cursory 
view of the subject, have been fully confirmed by 
an examination of the various passages on the sub- 
ject, and his conclusions are, that the text usually 
cited as authority for the burning of widows enjoins 
the very contrary, and directs them to remain in 
the world, and that although the expressions relat- 
ing to the disposal of the dead are somewhat equi- 
vocal, yet it seems probable that the corpse was 
burned, although the ashes and bones were after 
wards buried. After giving a translation of the 
hymn in which the practice is said to be enjoined, 
he proceeded to show the origin of the error, ot 
wilful misapprehension, which arose from reading 
the word agneh, instead of the real word agre, 
thereby changing the sentence,—‘“‘let them go up 
into the dwelling first,” into ‘‘let them go up into 
the place of the fire.” The reading ayre is con 
firmed by the commentator; and the translation 
made by Prof. Wilson agrees, in all essential re 
spects, with another made by Dr. Max Miiller. 
Aswalayana, the author of the ‘Grihya Sutras, 
a work little inferior in authority to the Vedas, 
furnishes further proof of what is meant, as he de 
fines the person who is to lead the widow away 
after the performance of the funeral rites. As 
regards the disposal of the dead, the phraseology 
is more in favour of burying than burning; but it 
is possible that the burying may refer to the ashes 
and bones after burning,—a practice analogous 
that of other ancient nations, and which may a 
count for the stone coffins found in many parts of 
India having cinders or burnt human remains 
within them. The funeral ceremonies, as pre 
scribed by the ‘Grihya Sutras,’ differ in many 
respects from those now observed, and being of 
some interest, a translation by Dr. Max Miller 
is appended to the paper. 


Antiquaries.—Feb. 16th.—Sir R. H. Inglis, 
V.P., in the chair.—Various presents of wee 
were announced, and also some water-colour draw 
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ings of the sculptured oaken bench-ends in South 
Brent Church, Somersetshire, from Mr. Ouvry. 
One of these represents a group of geese hanging 
afox from a beam. Dr. Diamond, the Society’s 
honorary photographer, presented a beautiful photo- 

h of the fine medieval comb lately exhibited 
by Mr. Bodcke. Mr. Wheatley exhibited a number 
of drawings, taken by himself, of churches, and 
various antiquarian remains, in the counties of 
Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts. Mr. John Fenwick, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was admitted into the 
Society; and the ballot having been taken for Mr. 
Jared Sparks, late President of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, U.S., that gentleman was duly elected an 
honorary member. Mr. Charles Parker, of Binfield, 
was elected a Fellow. Mr. Anderson, of Whitby, 
in a letter to Mr. Thomas Chapman, communi- 
cated an account of the opening of one of three 
large barrows near Whitby. The barrow explored 
is called ‘‘Swarthhowe,” and is one of a group 
standing near the road leading from Guisborough 
to Whitby, measuring at its base about 280 yards 
in circumference. It appears to have covered 
several interments, with one of which was found a 
fine urn of the usual description of ancient British 
pottery, and also two lance-heads of flint. In an- 
other part of the barrow was found a small urn of 
the kind which, by the older antiquaries, is absurdly 
termed ‘‘incense cups.” Two ornaments of jet were 
also found, each pierced with holes, asif for suspension 
as personal ornaments. Traces of what appeared to 
be decomposed animal matter were found in several 
places; and, finally, a stone flag was removed, 
which was discovered to be the covering of a rude 
cist or vault. Here again were seen traces of de- 
composed animal matter, apparently the remains of 
askeleton that had been buried entire; traces of 
charcoal and a rude bone pin were also met with. 
The writer stated that a row of large stones, extend- 
ing from one barrow to the other, was formerly to 
be seen at this spot, but all except two of them 
had been destroyed. Mr. H. Breen, of the Island 
of Saint Lucia, in a letter to the secretary, com- 
municated ‘an account of the Caribs, or original 
inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles,’ a race now ex- 
tinct. The writer furnished some curious and 
valuable particulars respecting these interesting 
people, whose habits and manners he asserted had 
been much misrepresented by those who had 
written of them. The conclusion of this letter was 
reserved for a future meeting of the Society. It 
was announced from the chair that the Council 
had resolved to submit to the Society the propriety 
of discontinuing the usual anniversary dinner’ on 
Saint George's Day, a proposal which seemed to 
have the concurrence of the meeting. 


Eranotocican.— Feb. 8th.—Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart., F.R.S., in the chair. Dr. Hinchman, 
Joseph James Stainton, Esq., and John Sherard 
Coleman, Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 
A paper ‘ On the Esquimaux,’ by Dr. Sutherland, 
was read. This paper confirms the statements of 
the leading authorities on the subject, by careful 
observations made during several visits to the 
Arctic regions. ‘In the year 1846 I spent two 
months with a tribe of Esquimaux, in. Hogarth 
Sound, latitude and longitude sixty-five degrees. 

¢ tribe consisted of about 120 persons, amongst 
them was Envoolooapike, who is known to several 
Fellows of this Society. Envoolooapike is very 
'ntelligent ; he speaks English, which he acquired 
during his visit to Great Britain with Captain Penny, 
and to him I am indebted for the purport of the 
following remarks. The Esquimaux believe in the 
existence of a great female deity living in the sky, 
foe Alna, which means mother. She is ail- 

owing and powerful. She controls the supply 
of Whales, seals, deer, &c., and when a deficiency 
occurs it arises from her displeasure, consequent 
upon Esquimaux misdoing, on which they have 
= to the incantations of their angckoks, so 
n referred to by arctic travellers. Alna judges 


the spirit—ishoma—of i 
the dead, and apportions 
oo and punishments according to the acts of 
eceased, The ishoma, or spirit, leaves the 





body at death, and after three days arrives at the 
abode of Alna. The highest merit is due to such 
as are killed in attacking the bear, or are drowned 
in the capture of whales or seals. The ishoma 
never returns to the earth, but enjoys such plea- 
sures as the Esquimaux enjoy, only it is continuous 
and undisturbed. No spirit is condemned to actual 
pain, but the punishment is not to have a reward. 
The possession of an ishoma is not confined to man, 
it is shared with him by the lower animals,—for 
whales, seals, deer, dogs, ptarmigan, salmon, all 
have spirits. At the death of these animals their 
ishoma escape to Alna, with whom they remain 
until they can be sent out again into the young of 
the same species; so that the transmigration is 
never to a different species, but always to a young 
one of the same species. Thus the ishoma of a 
salmon never goes to a seal or whale, but always to 
another young salmon. Besides Alna, the mother, 
there is another, a male deity, Anoota, or father, 
who lives in the sea, and is attended by a dog. 
Anoota has but one eye, for an Esquimaux, mis- 
taking him in the water for a seal, thrust at him 
with his spear, and destroyed one of his eyes. It 
is stated that the Esquimaux cannot exceed ten in 
enumeration, but Envoolooapike repeated abstract- 
edly, that is, without the aid of his fingers, the 
numbers up to thirty. And on repeating these 
numbers to other Esquimaux they appeared to 
know them, though in the ordinary routine of life 
they seldom require more than the five numerals, 
and seldom indeed as many as ten. Dr. Suther- 
land’s tables of the heights and other physical cha- 
racters of the Esquimaux, obtained by himself, is 
a valuable contribution to the science of ethnology, 
and will appear iz extenso in the ‘ Transactions’ of 
the Society, with his account of the diseases pecu- 
liar to them. Three Esquimaux,—a young man 
aged eighteen, his wife sixteen, and a boy seven, 
—were introduced to the meeting, and their physi- 
cal characteristics briefly described by the secre- 


tary. 


Soctery or Arts.—Jcb. 8th.—A discussion took 
place on the ‘ Defects in the Administration of the 
present Patent Laws.’ The subject was divided, 
for convenience of discussion, into four heads : 1st, 
cost; 2nd, preliminary examination ; 3rd, tri- 
bunal; 4th, length of time and renewal. Mr. 
Webster wished to correct an unintentional mis- 
statement in his paper relative to Mr. Burch’s in- 
vention: Mr. B. was the sole inventor, and not 
jointly with any other person. As to cost, he was 
of opinion that the present sum was, practically, 
unobjectionable. Mr. Denison made some objec- 
tions as to the order of discussion laid down by the 
Council. Mr. Cole thought that inventions should 
not be taxed, and that the inventor should be called 
upon to pay no fee beyond that required for the 
expenses of the office. Mr. Stansbury agreed with 
the principles laid down by Mr. Cole, and stated 
that such was the practice of the American Patent 
Office. Mr. C. Varley said the present sum 
charged was too high.’ Mr. Alexander Campbell 
thought the cost too high and the term of three 
years not sufficient, in the first instance. It was 
not long enough to secure the invention being 
taken up by the public. Mr. Denison said that, 
if patents were to exist, he thought that no fee 
should be exacted beyond that sufficient to cover 
office expenses. He then spoke of the necessarily 
heavy costs to which every successful invention 
was subject in trying and establishing its validity. 
He saw no remedy for this, it was a necessary in- 
cident to such rights. Mr. Campin said that the 
American Patent Office charged 500 dollars to an 
Englishman, and 300 to other foreigners, and sug- 
gested that these high fees enabled the office to 
show a flourishing balance. Mr. Stansbury said 
that there had been only 200 patents granted to 
Englishmen and foreigners since its establishment, 
and the balance, therefore, did not arise from that 
source. He considered such distinctions bad, and 
had advised their removal. Mr. Curtis instanced 
and gave results of his experience, as to difficulties 
in obtaining a patent for the colonies, under the 





present law. Mr. Webster explained that the 
nature of the conflicting patent laws, in the dif- 
ferent colonies, had induced the Government to 
determine not to grant any patents for the colonies 
generally. Mr. Stansbury spoke of the American 
system of preliminary examinations, of which he 
did not altogether approve; too much was at- 
temptéd. The Comte de Fontaine Moreau said 
that, after great consideration, France and Belgium 
had rejected a preliminary examination. Mr. Cole 
thought the example of France and Belgium a good 
one. Every man should be—and he thought, un- 
der the present system of indexes and publication 
of specifications, at low cost—every man could be 
his own examiner, and would do it better than any 
Government board could do it for him. Mr. Cam- 
pin thought that to extend the examination beyond 
novelty was going too far. Mr. Webster thought 
the American system attempted too much ; he con- 
sidered it the duty of Government to warn parties 
applying, and then let them take out their patent 
at their own peril. Mr. Prosser said that, as a 
patentee, he protested against any man, however 
eminent, examining and pronouncing a preliminary 
opinion on any invention whatever, and cited many 
instances of well-known men, of high standing, 
giving opinions on inventions not warranted by 
subsequent experience. He thought every man 
should be his own examiner. Mr. Curtis agreed 
with Mr. Prosser. Mr. Denison thought it was 
no business of Government to advise people; let 
each man examine for himself. Mr. Cole spoke 
highly of what the Patent Office was now doing, as 
to publication of indexes and specifications. Under 
this system a man could readily make his own pre- 
liminary examination. The Chairman regretted 
that there was no further time for discussing the 
latter propositions, The meeting then adjourned. 





British ARCHRMOLOGICAL ASsoctaTION.—Feb. 
8th.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in 
the chair. Messrs. A. C. Tupper, George Adams, 
John Calvert, W. L. Horton, Colonel Galvagni, 
and the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A., F.S.A., were 
elected associates. Several presents were laid upon 
the table, from the Royal Society, the Societies of 
Antiquaries of Picardy and of Normandy, Mons, 
De Lisle, Mr. Cope, Mr. J. G. Nichols, and 
others. The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited some spe- 
cimens of fibule, of a late Roman period, found in 
Ratcliff Highway, including one also which was 
considered, from its circular ornamentation, to be 
Danish. One of the Roman fibulz resembled one 
lately obtained from Maidstone, and exhibited to 
the Association ; it presented ten points, each of 
which had formerly contained some ornament. A 
Roman brass coin of Faustina the Elder was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Clarke; it had been obtained at 
Framlingham, in Suffolk. Mr. Wimbridge exhi- 
bited rubbings of two interesting brasses, one from 
Chishall Church, near Saffron Walden, Essex ; the 
other from St. Nicholas, Taplow, Bucks. The 
former was of Sir John de la Pole and his lady, 
Joan, the daughter and heiress of John Lord Cob- 
ham. It was of about the year 1375. The other 
was of an elegant form, being that of a cross, 
formed by a long stem resting on a dolphin, and 
presenting a small male figure, in a dress of the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The inscription 
reads: Nichole de Aurnbedine iadis Pessoner de 
Londres gist ici Dieu de Salme, eit mercy. Amen. 
Mr. Brent produced drawings of a runic cross, pre- 
served in the Dover Museum ; it has been figured 
in the ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. 25. As different opi- 
nions were entertained in regard to the interpre- 
tation of the inscription, it was referred for further 
inquiry. Another stone presented the portion of 
an inscription, supposed to be that on the sepul- 
chral slab of Peter de Creon, who, it appears, was 
known, as well as his father, Maurice, to have 
been an Anglo-Norman poet of the latter part of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The inscription reads, — 

. CET. PETRVS. DE. CREONE., 
. . E. PRO. ANIMA. EIVS. 


Hic jacet Petrus deCreone. Orate pro anima qus. 
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Mr. F. J. Baigent forwarded an account of disco- 
veries he had lately made in the library of Win- 
chester College, which was formerly a chantry, 
erected and endowed by John Fromond, Esq., of 
Sparsholt, Hants. Upon the removal of some 
whitewash were found some sculptures : 1. Repre- 
senting the royal lion as a shield bearer of the ar- 
morial bearings of Fromond; 2. An emblem of 
William Waynflete, a Wykehamist,:and master of 
the college, and bishop of the diocese from 1447 to 
1486 ; 3. Two animals quarrelling or struggling 
with eachother; 4. A castellaine, or warder, blow- 
ing a trumpet and wielding a battle-axe, and 
having suspended from his neck a shield, with the 
arms of Fromond ; behind him is a portion of an 
animal, probably a lion, which most likely belonged 
to another compartment. Mr. Burkitt's second 
paper, on the ‘Tradesmen’s Signs of London,’ gave 
rise to an interesting conversation on the ancient 
houses of the City. 


Syro-Ecyprran.—Jan. 10th.—Joseph Bonomi, 
Esq,, M.R.S.L., in the chair. ‘Some account of 
the state of Medical Knowledge amongst the 
Egyptians at about the time of the Jewish Exode, 
from a Berlin Papyrus,’ by Dr. William Camps. 
Dr. Camps commenced by remarking that he had 
lately drawn the attention of the Society to the 
fact, that the ancient Egyptians were acquainted 
with an argentine solution, similar in composition 
to our common marking ink, and on the present 
occasion he proposed to give a slight account of 
Egyptian pharmacology and medical knowledge at 
the time of the Exodus, for which he acknow- 
ledged himself indebted to the laborious and pains- 
taking German Egyptologist, Dr. Bruysch, of 
Berlin, who has quite lately succeeded in deciphering 
a fine papyrus, found in a vase at the depth of ten 
feet, amidst the crumbling ruins of the ancient city 
of Memphis, sixteen feet in length, and covered 
with Hieratic writing. That part of this ancient 
manuscript which relates to the medical and its 
collateral arts, contains formule. or recipes in 
common use for certain diseases, such as enderhic 
and exanthematous diseases, skin affectioris and 
epilepsy, these medicinal preparations bearing the 
names, frictions, ointments, plasterg, ‘cataplasms, 


decoctions, and the like, to. many of. -which,are- 


affixed directions for taking and otherwise using, 
as medicines are labelled by our medical practi- 
tioners and chemists. Medicines from plants, as 
resins, &c., from animals, as their excretions, &c., 
and soda, are mentioned. Some account of Egyp- 
tian anatomy was detailed by Dr. Camps, particu- 
larly that of the head, and the supposed use of the 
arteries for conveying air, or the vital spirit, as well 
as the blood. Remedies for certain skin diseases 
were detailed. The Egyptians also made use of 
particular signs to determine almost every kind of 
weight and measure. The manuscript in question 
is highly valuable and interesting, as indicating the 
state of medicine and pharmacy at that very remote 
period, long antecedent to the time of the earliest 
Greek medical authorities, as Hippocrates, or even 
to Esculapius.—Dr. Bell, ‘On the Egyptian Chro- 
nology of M. de Rouge.’ M. de Rouge has found 
on the monuments the indications of astronomical 
phenomena, of which the absolute date may be 
calculated by modern science. He cites, among 
others, the indication of the heliac risings of 
Sothis or Sirius, given for the day and the month 
of a year not mentioned. The Egyptians cele- 
brated the rising of Sothis, which served them 
most probably as a mark for the natural -year. 
The revolution of the uncertain year of 365 days, 
without correction or intercalation, caused his 
appearance to present a difference of one day in 
four years. We can therefore calculate in which 
doubtful year we are to place this rising of Sothis, 
which is at the distance of a given number of days 
from the first Toth. The three indications which 
M. Rouge has found of Sothis’ rising are found in the 
reigns of Thothmes ITT. (28th dyn.), of Rameses 
TV. (20th dyn.) These three data work into one 
another, and verify themselves, and seem to be of 
a nature to dissipate in part the doubts which have 





been entertained concerning the era of the 18th 
and 19th dynasties. These observations have been 
submitted to the calculations of M. Biot, and it 
results from these that the reign of Thothmes IIT. 
must be placed towards the half of the fifteenth 
century before our era. As to Rameses III., he 
appears to have reigned at the renewal of the Sothic 
period, which, corrected for the latitude of Thebes, 
would be about the year 1300 before J.C.—Dr. 
Grotefend, ‘On the Astronomy of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians.’ Dr. Grotefend’s speculations 
were founded upon the recent discoveries in the 
ruins of Nineveh. After discussing the statements 
of Herodotus, the learned doctor proceeded to 
argue that the sun-dial which the prophet Isaiah 
was acquainted with under the Assyrian dominion 
was an invention of the Babylonians; that the titles 
of the signs of the Zodiac contain nothing peculiar 
to the Egyptians, as crocodiles or hippopotami, apes 
or cats, ibis or ichneumons, but only such signs as 
agree entirely with the climate and way of living 
in Assyria, and that it was a discovery of the 
Chaldeans, whose temple of Bel may be termed 
the oldest observatory. On the cylinders pub- 
lished by the Syro-Egyptian Society, we find the 
three four-monthly seasons represented by a graz- 
ing bull, a virgin, and a wild goat with a fish’s tail. 
The Greek appellations of other constellations, Dr. 
Grotefend argued, have a reference to Assyria, 
whence the Greeks derived them by Asia Minor, 
long ere they came in contact with the Egyptians. 
Thus the Lydian Hercules, or Landou, was an Assy- 
rian deity; so also with Perseus, claimed by the 
Egyptians. As a proof that the Egyptians did 
not represent the constellations before the era of 
the Alexandrians, no constellation extends beyond 
the horizon of Alexandria. Dr. Grotefend’s paper 
then went on to show that the Assyrian origin of 
the astronomy of the Greeks is unmistakeable, in 
the earliest poems of Homer and Hesiod quoting 
the instances of the stars, constellations contem- 
plated by Ulysses in the ‘Odyssey,’ to which 
Orion’s dog is added by the ‘ Iliad,’ and the Hyades 
in the description of the shield of Achilles. The 
description of Hercules, as given by Homer, 
appears to be derived from such statuary as Layard 
discovered in Nimrud. The paper concluded with 
comparisons of the chariots of the same marbles, 
representing the great and lesser Bear, so called 
afterwards from the fierce beast of prey dwelling 
in Kurdistan, to the descriptions of the poets, and 
of the deified representations of the sun and moon, 
and morning and evening star, with the Greek 
descriptions of Apollo, Diana, and Venus. Several 
other constellations were also mentioned, to prove 
that the Assyrian star-homage was the mother of 
the primitively mythical, but afterwards scientifi- 
cally developed, astronomy. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Successful exploration 
of the River Murray, by Captain Cadell and 
Governor Sir Henry Young in the Lady Augusta 
steamer, communicated through the Colonial 
Office; 2. Observations on the proposed North 
Australian Expedition under Capt. Stokes, R.N., 
by Captain Sturt.) 
— Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Adjourned discussion on De- 
cimal Coinage.) 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. James Yates on the 
Advantages of Uniformity in Europcan Weights, 
Measures, and Coins.) 
_ Zoological, 9 p.m, 
_ Meteorological, 7 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 


eat. 
Wednesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 4 p.m.— (Anni- 
versary.) 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Photographic, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Artillery, 8} p.m.—(Introductory Address 
by Col. Sabine, R.A., V.P.R.S.) 
_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
ones on Animal Physiology.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Rev. Baden Powell 
on certain Paradoxes of Rotatory Mstion.) 
— Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
— Medical, 7 p.m.—(Annual Election.) 
_- Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor W. A. Miller 
on the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 





VARIETIES. 


Sale of Choice and Important Books.—A thre 
days’ sale of very fine books, from the library of g 
collector, was yesterday concluded by Meg 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, at their house in Welling 
ton-street. The following prices of some of the 
more rare and curious lots would portend a high 
state of bibliographical prosperity, and justify the 
revival of bibliomania, notwithstanding the gloom 
aspect of these critical times :—Lot 23, Biographie 
Universelle, fine paper, 52 vols., 291.; lot 82, 
Donne's Poems, a fine large copy, 71. 10s. ; lot 90 
Drummond of Hawthornden’s Poems, 61. ; lot 137, 
Book of Christian Prayers, known as Queen Eliz. 
beth’s Prayer-Book, 10/.; lot 53, a fine copy of 
Coryat’s Crudities, 107. 15s. ; lot 184, Breydenbach, 
Sanctarum Peregrinationum in Montem Syon, fint 
edition, 15/. 15s. ; lot 190, the Book of Fayttes of 
Armes and Chyvalry, by Caxton, with two leaves 
in fac-simile, 771. ; lot 192, Chaucer's Works, the 
edition of 1542, 100. 5s. ; lot 200, Dugdale's War. 
wickshire, 13/. 10s. ; lot 293, a gorgeous Oriental 
manuscript from the Palace of Tippoo Saib, en- 
riched with 157 large paintings, full of subject, 1121; 
lot 240, Hore Virginis Maria, a charming Flemish 
manuscript, with 12 exquisite illuminations ofa 
high class, 100/. ; lot 229, Milton’s Minor Poems, 
first edition, 67. 6s.; lot 315, Navarre Nouvelles, 
fine paper, 5/1. 5s.; lot 326, Fenton’s Certaine 
Tragicall Discourses, first edition, 111.; lot 330, 
Gascoigne’s Pleasauntest Workes, fine copy, 14l; 
lot 344, Hore Virginis Marie, beautifully printed 
upon vellum, by Kerver, 26/.; lot 347, Latimers 
Sermons, Daye, 1571, 141.; lot 364, Milton's 
Comus, first edition, 107. 10s. ; lot 365, Milton’s Para 
dise Lost, first edition, 127. 17s. 6d. ; lot 376, The 
Shah Nameh, afine Persian manuscript, 100. 12s. 6d; 
lot 379, Froissart Chroniques, first edition, 221. 15s,; 
lot 381, a fine copy of Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, five vols. 69/.; lot 390, the original edition 
of Holmshed’s Chronicles, 167. 10s. ; lot 401, Lan- 
celot du Lac, Chevalier de la Table Ronde, Petit, 
1533, 161. ; lot 406, the original edition of Lauds 
Book of Common ‘Prayer, 12/. 15s.; lot 412, Me 
liadus de Leonnoys, a romance of the round table, 
11l.; lot 417, a superb copy of Montfaucon’s 
Works, with the La Monarchie Frangaise, 50; 


‘lot 418, Works‘ of Sir Thomas More, with the rare 


leaf, 141. 5s.; lot 563, Shakspeare’s Life of Sir Jobin 
Oldcastle, 11/.; lot 564, A Midsomer Night's 
Dream (1600), 187. 5s.; lot 611, Shakspeare's 
Comedies, fine copy of the second edition, 28). 
lot 599, the celebrated Letter of Cardinal Pole, 
printed on large paper, of which two copies only 
are known, 64/.; lot 601, Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 
five vols., a fine copy, with the rare frontispiece, 
651. 10s. The 634 lots amounted in the aggregate 
to 2,616l. 4s. 6d.—Times. 


Paper from Wood.—A patent for the manufac: 
ture of paper from wood fibre has been taken out by 
Messrs. Watt and Burgess. It is said to be equal 
to any writing-paper now selling at 7d. a pound. 
The cost of production is said to be somewhat under 
251. a ton—more than 12I. less than the price of 
Tag paper now in use. What with straw papeh 
and wood paper, there seems to be an end to the 
fear of rags not being capable of coping with the 
growing literary wants of the age. Doubtless it 
was this very fear, together with the cost of ™" 
paper, which led inventive minds to the idea : 
using other fibrous substances, such as straw all 
wood, as substitutes for linen and cotton fibre im 
the composition of paper. 


M. Schayes, keeper of the Museum of Arms 
and Antiquities of Brussels, read, at the last meet- 
ing of the Class of Letters of the Académie —_ 
a very interesting paper on the discovery " 
burial ground at the village of Hautchin, = 
dissement of Thuin; the tombs brought to lig 
exactly resemble those lately found at Hesse. : 
objects they inclosed consisted of urns, differen 
sorts of arms, and coins. The whole have been 
deposited in the Museum.— Brussels Herald. 
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a Biographical Sketch.—CONFESSIONS of CHARLES 
JAMB.—And BRIEF HISTORY of FIFTEEN FRIENDS. 
Sixteen Pages, enamelled cover, price One Penny. 

Just published, price 2s. 6d., post free, 3s. 
HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
their Climate, Soil, Productions, Population, Manu- 
fictures, Religion, Arts, Government, &c. By ROBERT 
STEWART, A.M. With a large Map by Lizars. 


Also, just published, with Map, price 2s. 6d., post free, 3s. 
Pigg gee Comprising New South Wales, 


Port Philip (Victoria), Van Diemen’s Land, Western 
Australia, and South Australia. By ROBERT STEWART, 
AM. This volume contains a complete Geographical de- 
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Spectator, 
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FROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
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AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION,” “ SHAKSPBARE AND HIS TIMES,” “ CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES,” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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Atlas 4to, bound in cloth, 30s, 


HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 


OF THE MIDDLE AND MODERN AGES: 


A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Nations, and 
the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded by them in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern 
Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon. With Special Maps, illustrative of 
English History. Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner. Translated, with numerous Addi- 
tions, and Explanatory Memoir to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the “ University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” 
“ Hand Atlas of Physical Geography.” “ Professor Piitz’s Medieval and Modern Geography,” &c., 





Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, and lettered, 10s. 6d. 
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hical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing 
From the Physikalischer Atlas of 
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the Divisions of—1. Geology ; 2. Hydrography; 3. Meteorology ; 4. Natural History. 
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HE ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR MARCH, 


price Is. 6d., contains :— 
1, Disraeli—A Literary and Political Biography. 
2. The Theory of Food. 
3. The Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. 
4. Lord Holland’s History of the Whig Party. 
5, Sanitary Farming. 
6. St. John’s Search of Beauty. 
7. Christianity and its Modern Assailants. 
8. The Caucasus and the Country between the Euxine and the 


Caspian. 
Review of the Month, &c. &. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published. price 4s., No. I. of 


[HE JOURNAL OF CLASSICAL AND 
SACRED PHILOLOGY. 
ConTENTS :-— 

I. On the Birds of Aristophanes. 

II. On Lucretius. 
III. St. Paul and Philo Judeus. 
IV. On the Dating of Ancient History. 

V. Notes on the Study of the Bible among our Forefathers. 
Adversaria. 
Anecdota. 
Reviews. 
Shorter Notices of Books. 





escee S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains :— 
e Rritish Jews: A Letter to 
the Editor. 

The Decline and Fall of the 
Corporation of London.— 
1II. The Corporation as Sui- 
tors, Justices, and Judges. 

Beaumarchais. 

Researches in Dutch Litera- 
ture.—No. II. 

England at War. 


The Plurality of Worlds. 
Villemain’s Memoirs. 
A Day’s Curling. 

Galli P ks & Guinea 





Fowls. 

A Pageant which meant some- 
thing. 

General Bounce; or, The Lady 
and the Locusts. By the Author 
of “ Digby Grand.” Chaps. V. 
and VI. Oxford Reform and Oxford 

Sinope after the Battle. Professors. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








With a Map of the Seat of War in the East, the Marcu number, 
price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENtLver's MISCELLANY 


will contain: 

1. The Emperor Nicholas and the War in the East. With a Map 
of the Seat of War. 

2. Bushranging Facts. By Colonel Mundy, Author of “ Our 
Antipodes.” 

3. Arthur Arden ; or, the Medical Student. 

4. “‘ Sally in our Alley.” 

5. Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe in 1853. 
Greenwood. 

6. The Cruise of the ‘ Jemili,’ How she Sailed over the Black Sea, 
and How she Blew up at Sinope. An Episode of the Present 
War. By Lieut. the Hon. F. Walpole, R.N. 

7. Scenes on the Opening of the Houses of Parliament. 

8. Constantinople; its Supply and Defence: with Suggestions ree 
lative to the coming Struggle. 

9. Confessions of a Middle-aged Man. By Alfred W. Cole. 

&e. &e. 


By Grace 


&e. &e. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for Marcu, price 2s. 6d., or by post 38., contains: 
The Eastern Question. 
British Spinsterhood Abroad. 
A Voyage to Van Diemen’s Land. 
Readings from the ‘‘ Colloquies of Erasmus.” 
Life in Abyssinia—Mr. Mansfield Parkyns. 
The Student of Louvaine. 
The Food of the Irish.—Part II. 
Popular Superstitions.” 
Our Portrait Gallery.—No. LXXII. Captain M‘Clure, R.N. 
With Map and Portrait. 
. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XLIV., XLV., XLVI. 
10. Editorial Embarrassments. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. Wm. S. 
Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. John 
Menzies, Eainburgh. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for Marcu. No. CCCXCIX. 
The War with Russia. 
The Moustache Movement. 
Dudley Costello. 

Yucatan and Lake Itza. 
The Calés and Restaurants of Paris. 
Balder. 

Tales of My Dragoman. By Basil May. No. VI.—A Padischal 

Rowland for an Islam Oliver. . 

The Story of an Old Manor House. By Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
German Singers and English Audicnces. 

The Opening of the Vass. 

Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. By Sir Nathaniel. 

Nansavallan. By Cyrus Redding. 
A Visit to Worcester. By the Author of “ The Unholy Wish.” 
‘The Orphan of the Wreck. By Mrs. Bushby. 

Vignettes. From a Poet’s Portfo io. 

About Lord Brougham. By Doctor Pinch. 





By the Author of “ Irish 


- SPSrere 


<x 





A May-Fair Romance. By 


Dr. Véron and Bilboquet. 


I 
Also, price 2s. 6d., the Marcu Numser of 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. Containing 
a great variety of interesting and important articles. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for Marcu. No. CXLVI. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. An Historical Romance. 

II. Progress of the Inventive Art in France and in England.— 
III. A Village Tale.—IV. Expiation: a ‘Tale of the Reign of Terror. 
—V. The Floweret ofa Day. By J. E. Carpenter —V1. Audit Ale. 
—VII. Hereward cf Brunne.—VIII, Is He a Doctor?—IX. The 
Model Editor.—X. Winter Stories.—XI. Choleric Men, Passionless 
Men, and Bad-tempered Men. By E. P. Rowsell. 

THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. Chapters VII. and VIII. 
By WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, Esq. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


yaks JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. 
ConTEeNTs:— 

1. Résumé of the Statistical Congress. 2. Duration of Life among 
Medical Men. 3. Statistics of the Portsea and Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. 4. Stature, Weight, Size, &c.,of New Zealanders. 5. Northern 
‘Whale Fisheries. 6. Registration in the United States. 7. Results 
of the Census. 8. Statistics of Nova Scotia. 9. Miscellanea. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 


‘orresp 
Contents of Foreign Journals. 
Lists of New Books. 

Cambridge: Printed at the University Press, and sold by J. 
Deighton; Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. J.H. Parker, Oxford. 
George Bell, London. Hodges and Smith, Dublin. Edmonston 
and Douglas, Edinburgh. J. Maclehose, Glasgow. E. P. Williams, 
Eton. Asher and Co., Berlin. A. Franck, Paris. 


| j OGG’S INSTRUCTOR. —No. IX., for 
MARCH, price One Shilling, contains :— 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus. 
The Associate Societies and Sir E. B. Lytton. 
Mater Doloris. By Cradock Newton. 
The Eating and Drinking Capabilities of the Metropolis. 
Sketches of Scotland in ‘* Auld Langsyne.”—The Emigrant. 
Modern British Orators.—No. III. Lord Brougham. By George 
Gilfillan. 
The Heel of Tyranny. Chaps. IV., V., and VI. 
Masters and Servants. 
Memoranda by a Marine Officer. 
La Bruyére. 
Notes on Books. 
Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: Groombridge and Sons. 





Supervised by Abel Log. 





No. I. now ready, price One Penny, 


HE NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
UTOPIA. 

ContTents:—1. The Champlain Willow, by Percy B. St. John.— 
2. Something Better.—3. United Nations Assurance.—4. Neglected 
Men, by Edward Copping.—5. The Rising Knell. 

Published by W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Order immediately of all Newsmen. 





MESSIAH. 4s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.—HANDEL’S MESSIAH, bound, 4s.—Also, Folio, 

10s.; Folio,bound, 12s. 6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s), 25s.—Sep. Vocal 

Parts, Folio, each 2s. 6d.; Ditto, 8vo, each 1s. 6d.—Orchestral 
Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 





CREATION. 3s. 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDTI- 


TION.— HAYDN’S CREATION, bound 3s.— Also, Folio, 
12s.; Folio, bound, 14s. 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, Folio, each 1s. 94.— 
Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 





JUDAS MACCABEUS. 4s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.—HANDEL'S JUDAS MACCABJiUS, bound, 4s.— 

Also, Folio, sewed, 15s. ; Folio, bound, 17s. 6d.—Full Score (Walsh's), 

258.—Sep. Vocal Parts, Folio, each 2s. 7d. ; Ditto, 8vo, each Is. 6d. 
—Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 





SAMSON. 4s. 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 


TION.— HANDEL'S SAMSON, bound, 4s.— Also, Folio, 
sewed, 15s.; Folio, bound, 17s. 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, Folio, each 
2s.: Ditto, Svo, each 1s. 6d.— Orchestral Parts and every Song and 
Chorus singly. 





OCTAVO CHORUSES. 
OVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES.— 


Every CHORUS from all the 22 Oratorios is printed singly, 
at l4d., 3d., 4gd., or 6d., complete. 
Novello, London and New York. 


MNHE FIFTIETH, or JUBILEE EDITION, 

GREATLY ENLARGED.—HAMILTON’S MODERN IN- 
STRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE ; containingall the requisite 
precepts and examples on the Rudiments of Music, Fingering, &c.; 
and illustrated by Seventy-three Exercises, Sixty-nine Preludes 
and favourite Airs, Twelye Chants, and Four Vocal Pieces, with 
Piano Accompaniment, viz.: TheChristian Pilgrim’s song, “I will 
arise ;’ Eve’s Lamentation: and Barker’s “ Weep not for me ;” 
embracing Four New Exercises, viz.,an Exercise on Octaves, an 
Exercise on Chords, an Exercise on Arpeggios, and an Exercise on 
Double Notes, composed by Czerny expressly for this edition: and 
additional valuable lessons selected and arranged by him from the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Weig]; enlarged, revised, 
improved, and fingered throughout, by Carl Czerny. Tiftieth Edi- 
tion, large music folio, 62 pages, 4s. (with a Notice of Hamilton and 
his Works prefixed). 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 








MUSIC. 
QRESENTED GRATIS AND POSTAGE 


FREE.—‘‘Specimen Pages of Robert Cocks and Co.'s Popular 
Editions of the Oratorios,” &c. 

“ This publication we consider most judicious, as it will satisfy 
the doubts of those who naturally enough wonder how it is possi- 
ble to produce such priceless works at the low figure for which 
they are announced; one glance, however, will satisfy the most 
sceptical that they are not only the cheapest, but the best editions 
extant,” &.—Vide Port of Portsmouth Guardian, Feb. 8, 1854. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 





—— 
PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 


BrAcKwoon's MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. No. CCCCLXI. Price 2s, 6q, 
CONTENTS: 
Disraeli: a Biography. 
Fad Quiet Heart.—Part IV. 
he Russian Church and the Protecto i 
The Two Arnolds. ei: 
Count Sigismund’s Will. 
News from the Farm. 
Alexander Smith’s Poems. 
The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
The Song of Metrodorus. 
The New Reform Bill. 


[HE BOOK OF THE GARDbRY, 


By CHARLES M‘INTOSH. Part XV. Price 5s, 


A LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 
People’s Edition. E 
Vol. IV. Price 4s., bound in cloth. 
Part XIII. Price One Shilling. 
Atlas of Maps and Plans. Part III., 2s. 6d. 


. ee OF SAMUEL WARREN, 
People’s Edition. 
Part VII. TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. Price ls, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 


HEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE 
No, IV. THE BEVERAGES WE INFUSE. Price 10d, 


the JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE and 
the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland. No. XLIV. Price 3s. 


William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’S FRANK.—A NEW EDITION. 
PEANE: a Sequel to Frank in “ Early Le- 


sons.” 3 vols. 18mo, 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 


EARLY LESSONS. 2 vols. 18mo, 5s, cloth 


lettered. 


CONTINUATION OF EARLY LESSONS, 


2 vols. 18mo, 5s. cloth lettered. 


ROSAMOND: a Sequel to Rosamond in 


“ Early Lessons.” 2 vols. 18mo, 5s. cloth lettered. 


HARRY AND LUCY conctupep: being the 


last part of “‘ Early Lessons.’ 3 vols. feap. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


THE PARENT’S ASSISTANT; or, Stories 
for Children. With Engravings on Steel, from Designs by 
Harvey. 2 vols. 18mo (uniform with ‘‘ Early Lessons”), 5s. cloth 
lettered. 

Also, just published, an Edition in 1 vol. with new Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

London: Whittaker and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; H. 6. 
Bohn; James Cornish; H. Washbourne and Co. ; E. Lumley; Or 
and Co.; Routledge and Co.; Tegg and Co.; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 





GREECE AND BYZANTIUM. 
ISTORY of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


from DCCXVI. to MLVII. By GEORGE FINLAY, Ey, 
Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 8vo, 126d. 
“A volume, we repeat, which, in addition to its more solid 
value, is not destitute of a certain immediate interest as supplying 
information relative to the Greek Empire and the Greek Church- 
both of which are subjects now in the ascendant.”—Athenewn, 

Sept. 10, 1853. 

By the same author, 

GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS : A 
Historical View of the Greek Nation, from the Time of its Con- 
quest by the Romans until the Extinction of the Roman Empire, 
B.c. 146 to a.D. 717. 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, from its Conquest 
by the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks, and of the Empire 
of Trebizond, 1204—1461. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, One thick Volume, with Plates and Tinted 
Lithograph, 18s. , 
i gee mee ON THE AMAZON AND Rl0 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks 
on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Lammas, 
M.D.,F.R.S. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





In a few days will be published, in Two Volumes, demy v ER 
‘HE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIV El 
GOLDSMITH. By JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner Tempe; 
Barrister-at-Law. . ’ sfe of Goll: 
Containing many facts not hitherto included in any Life 0 
smith ; and all the original authorities. ames ®) 
Printed uniformly with, and forming companion Aus 
“Murray's Liprary Epition or Gotpsmitu’s WoRKS. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





On the 28th February will be published, price 28. x 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, Feet at 
extending in the Naturat History D1visiqn sue from 
tines to Cyprmip#, and in the GrocrarHical Divisio this 
Bristot to Canapa, including articleson Britannia (Rome all 
sels, Buenos Ayres, Bulgaria, Caffristan, Calabria, Calcutta, 
fornia, Cambridge, Canada, &c. &c. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Establisher boy Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


EArt or CourRTOWN. 

Eart LEVEN AND MELVILLE, 
Earu or Norsury. 
Viscount FaLKLAND. 


Lorp ELPHINsTONE. 
Lorp BELHAVEN AND STENTON. 
Witi1am CampBELt, Esq., of Tillichewan, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman,—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman.—CHARLES DOWNES, Ese. 


H. Brarr Avarne, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyp, Esq., Resident, 

Cuas. Berwick Curtis, Esq. 

WiiwraM Fareiig, Esq. 

D. Q. Henziques, Esq. , 


J. G, Henriques, Esq. 

A. H. Macpnovaatt, Esq. 
F.C. Marrtanp, Esq. 
WittraM Ratton, Esq. 
Tuomas THorsy, Esq., F.S.A, 


Medical Officer —Axntuur H. Hassatt, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, St. James’s. 





THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS to 31st DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855. 


ALL PARTIES 


DESIROUS OF PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION, 
The following note of Additions to Policies at the two previous divisions of profits is extracted from the Company’s 








Books, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as follows :— 
Sum Time | Sum added to | Sum added to | Sum payable 
Assured. Assured, |Policy in 1841.)/Policy in 1848.) at death. 

£ & se 4, £ sa 4 &- & & 
5000 13 yrs.10 mts.| 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
1000* 7 years, ihe 157 10 O 1157 10 O 

500 1 year, see 11 5 2a 511 5 0 

















* Examptr.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment 
for which is £24 1s, 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 11s. 8d.; but, the profits being 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured (which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000), he had £157 10s. added to the Policy, almost as much as 


the premiums paid, 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most. moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first -five years 


when the insurance is for life, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 


*,* Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 
The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
= Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
ee exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
eres of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
Aenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
ties Bo ao on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
rances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
Credit for the first five years. : ' , 
Tables of increasing Rates have been formed u 
= sing pon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 

















—____ : a ee eee 
Age} First {Second} Third | Fourth | Fifth |Remainder 
pel Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£s dis. dj/f£sd)£s8.d. | £58. 4 £8. d 
> te 2}019 2110 3 _ eS. i 2s i1s 2 
wis 911 56 2116 8 ts ¢ 110 0 210 5 
Oj ET 10/113 9} 1:18 10 118 1 2 0 6 3.8 3 


Fr na of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 

Sicarad & prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 

Wenine noe previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 

fe ecember, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
urers on the Profit scale will participate. 





a ae Re 
Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
£ £ &-& a. 8.d. 

_ 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 vi 
1898 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 

2 3000 1038 24 { 4038 9 4 


E Tospectuses, with Tables of Rate ind ful i ‘Ss Vv 
tes, and full particul b 
btai ’ full pi ars,ma e 
obtained of the Secretary 4, New Bank Buildings ndo: 
f 2 gs, Lo: m, or from 
ROBERT STRACHAN ? Secretary. 


*.* Applications f ie 
4, New Bank — may be addressed to the Secretary, 








Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. 
"THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 
FISH. By PISCARIUS. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Price 44d. Per Annum, £2. 
HE ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
Sizr.—The largest Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 

Circutation.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chiefly con- 
fined to Scotland. 

Potrrics.—Liberal. The only liberal journal published on Tues- 
day and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracts 
from other papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Takes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 
advertising channel. 

Reviews.—Reviews of new and interesting works form a most 
important feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
viewers’ hands without delay. 

Fixe Ants.—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 

Enpvcation —Receives the large attention it deserves; educa- 
tional works of merit being systematically pointed out. 

Commerce.—Meetings of public companies, life assurance, emi- 
gration news, the markets, &c. &c. fully given. 

* Scottish Press’ Office, Edinburgh, 251, High Street. 





HE BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 
CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, published every Saturday— 
Office, 141, Strand. The Proprietors of the ‘Britannia’ have the 
satisfaction of announcing to their Subscribers and the Public, that 
they have secured the exclusive right of publishing in the columns 
of the ‘ Britannia’ an historical novel, entitled 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 


In which will be depicted, in a striking and original manner, the 
struggles, sufferings, and persecutions, through which our early 
Reformers attained to the Crown of Martyrdom. The publication 
of the work will commence on Saturday, the 8th October, and will 
be continued weckly without intermission. 


As a Famity Conservative Newspaper the ‘ Britannia’ is cecle- 
brated for its consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
tional Prosperity, and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
intelligence, the comprehensive character of its conten's, and the 
permanent interest of its Original Articles on Religion, Politics, 
Literature, and all Social Topics, it is preserved for binding perhaps 
more extensively than any similar publication. 

C&S Price Sixpence. Post-Office Orders payable to JOHN 
MORTIMER. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


GcorrisH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Edinburgh...... 26, St. Andrew Square. 
London......... 126, Bishopsgate Street. 

To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, proposals must be 
lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, on 
or before 1st March. 

Policies effected on or before Ist March, 1854, will receive Six 

9 





Years’ Additions at the Allocation at Ist March, 185 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary, 
WM. COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, Feb. 1, 1854. 








INSTITUTED 1831. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charters, and 
Special Act of Parliament. 
Head Office, EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew Square. 
Manager—Robert Christie, Esq. 
LONDON. GLASGOW. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill. 103, St. Vincent Street. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
is an institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTRIBUTION, the surplus or Profit being wholly divisible 
among the Members; and the Additions which have been made to 
Policies at the Periodical Investigations of the Society afford satis- 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the 
great advantages derived by its Members. The following examples 
exhibit the Additions already made :— 

A Policy for £1000, opened in 1832, is now increased to £1506 9 4 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1536, is now increased to £1407 18 1 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1540, is now increased to £1297 15 7 

The Profits are Ascertained and Divided Triennially among 
Policies of more than five years’ Duration. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of £140,000. 

The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of £4,000,000 
Sterling. 

The Amount Paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
exceeds £500,000 Sterling. 

The Total Amount of Vested Additions Allocated to Policies 
exceeds £600,000. 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of £760,000. 

Loans Granted to Members to the Extent of the Office Value 
of their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
mation may be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices, 
in Town or Counwy. . 

ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
W. Cook, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
December, 1853 


FU OYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 

Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jewe'led, horizontal escapements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description ef plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 


K EATINGS COUGH LOZENGES.—The 
LW vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozevges, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received, fully justify the 
Proprietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered to 
the public for the cure of the following complaints:— 

Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of their Majes- 
ties the King of Prussia and the King of Hanover; very many also 
of the Nobiiity and Clergy, and of the Puvlic genera'ly use them, 
under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the 
Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and ls. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 











and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 


i hea 
PRICES. 
Congou Tea cos 98s, 78. 24., 98. 4d. 





Rare Souchong Tea......... . 2s. fid., 38. Sd., 48 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, | 4 
E : x s. 4d. 
a very extraordinary tea... § 
Prime Gunpowder Tea oo» 48., 48. 8d., 58. 
The Best Gunpowder Tea... . 5s. 4d. 

Prime Coffee, at Is. and Is. 2d. perlb. The best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee Is. 4d. Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other 
gocds, sent carriage free, by ourown vans and carts, if within eight 
miles ; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any part 
of England, if to the value of 4('s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William 
Street, City, London. A general Price Current, containing great 
advantages in the purch of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, 
sent post free, on application. Sugars are supplied at Market 
Prices. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

certain REMEDIES for OLD SORES and ULCERS.— 
Copy of a letter from Mr. John Johnson, of Tregaron, Wales, 
Gated December 19, 1853 ‘To Professor Holloway. Sir—For 
twelve years I was afflicted with sores on my legs and arms, which 
gradually broke out into ulcerovs wounds, and disabled me from 
following any of the active duties of life. Itried a variety of me- 

















dicines, and appl‘ed several liniments, without benefit; but a 
friend finally recommended me to use your Ointment and Pills, 
which completely healed the wounds and restored me to health, 
after every other means had failed.”—Sold by all Druggists; and 
at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








CHURCH REFORM—CHEAP HIGH-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 








On Saturpay, the 4th of March, will be Published, price 34d. 


THE COURIER, AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE, 
Containing the whole of the Ecclesiastical, Political, and General Aes of the Geek, 


ADVOCATING A THOROUGH CONSERVATIVE REFORMATION IN THE CHURCH, THE REFORM OF OUR SOCIAL LAWS, AND THE 
MOST DETERMINED OPPOSITION TO POPERY AND INFIDELITY. 








THE PROPOSED ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM BILL. 


1, That no Clergyman shall hold more than one Living, and that he be resident thereon, 

2. That the offices of Archbishop, Dean, Rural Dean, Archdeacon, Canon, and Prebend, 
be abolished, and their revenues applied to the general purposes of the Church. 

3. That Church Rates, Marriage and Baptismal Fees, and Easter Offerings, be abolished, 

4, That no Clergyman shall fill the office of a Civil Magistrate. 

5. That Bishops shall cease attendance at the House of Lords. 

6. That Churchwardens must be Communicant Members of the Congregation. 

7. That there shall be One Hundred Dioceses. 

8. That each Diocese shall be divided into four Synods—each Synod to be presided over 
by a Suffragan wee g 

9, That an Annual Meeting shall take place of the Clergy and Churchwardens, in each 
Diocese, in the proportion of one-third of each, presided over by the Bishop, to take into 
consideration the spiritual state of the Diocese; a report of the same to be submitted to the 
General Council of the Church—the said Diocesan Meetings to take place annually in the 
month of April. 

10. That there shall be an Annual General Council of the Church in June, to include the 
Bishops, two Sutiragans, and three Lay Delegates from each Diocesan Synod. 

11. That in this General Council all matters of Doctrine, Discipline, and Government of 
the Church shall be decided. 

12, That Livings shall be divided in accordance with the opinion of the General Council. 

13, That Patrons shall submit the names of six persons to the Suffragan Synod in which 
the vacancy occurs, that the said Synod may select the most suitable individual to fill the 
vacant Incumbency. 

14, That all Livings now in the gift of the Crown, Bishops, and other Church Digni- 
taries, shall be withdrawn from the same; and the future occupiers of the said Livings be 
chosen by the Suffragan Synod in which the vacancy occurs. 

15. That Curates shall be nominated by the General Council, wherever they may deem 
them requisite; but the nomination of the individual shall be with the Suffragan Synod. 

16, That every attempt to sell a Nomination to a Living shall be punished by confisca- 
tion of the said patronage to the Suffragan Synod, and every attempt to purchase a Nomi- 
nation shall be visited on the Clerical Delinquent by a deprivation of Holy Orders, 





17, That the Diocesan Synods shall elect the Pishops and Suffragans from the Clergyy 
the Diocese where the vacancy occurs. 

18, That it shall. be in the power of the General Council to depose any Bishop, or Sq 
fragan, whose conduct has not been in accordance with the Articles of the Church, or thy 
Christian Faith, as maintained by the said Council. 

19, That the Clergy shall be paid as follows:—Curates, £200 per annum ; Country i. 
cumbents, £300 per annum, with free house; Town Incumbents, £400 per annum, with fe 
— Suffragans, £1000 per annum, with free house; Bishops, £2000 per annum, with{y 

ouse, > 

20, That on Easter Sunday in each year, there shall be a collection in every Church in 
the kingdom, the proceeds thereof to be presented to the Incumbent; each Incumbent » 
receive the collection made by his own congregation. A similar collection to be madeq 
Whit-Sunday for the Curate or Curates, if any; otherwise no collection, 

21. That the property of the Church shall be administered by a Board of Commissioner, 
composed exclusively of Lay Churchmen, appointed by the Government, and subject onal 
points to the jurisdiction and investigation of Parliament. 

22, That all pew-rents shall be received by the Board of Commissioners, who shall holi 
the Churchwardens of each congregation responsible for the same, allowing deductions fe 
repairs and other Church expenses. 

23. That the Ecclesiastical Courts, as at present existing, shall be abolished ; that suk 
therein shall be transferred to the Civil Courts, and that Clergymen guilty of any Bok 
siastical offence shal] be tried by a Court of fifteen persons, composed of eight Cl 
and seven Churchwardens, selected by the Suffragan of another Synod, from the Cg 
thereof, and to be presided over by the said Suffragan; a majority of two-thirds to be nece 
sary for conviction, and a simple majority to acquit: that the delinquent may appeal again 
the sentence of the said Court to his own Bishop, who shall then call another Court from 
the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese, to be presided over by the Bishop; the dei 
sion of which shall be final, 

24. That the present possessors of Livings shall enjoy them during life; the propied 
reforms to take place on their death, 





The Country Edition of the ‘Courier,’ containing the Latest Intelligence, will be despatched by the Friday Evening Mails, so as to be received in all Parts 


of the Kingdom on Saturday Morning. 


CHURCHMEN, YOUR HEARTY SUPPORT IS ABSOLUTELY REQUISITE TO BRING ABOUT THE SECOND REFORMATION. 


ADVERTISEMENT TERMS :—Five Lines-:and Under, Half-a-Crown; and Sixpence per line afterwards. 





LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just published, price 5s. 


THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL of the 


BLESSED GOD: a Series of Parochial Lectures, from 
Consecutive Portions of the Old and New Testaments. 
By the Rev. JOHN HAWKSWORTH, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Woore, Salop, and Incumbent of St. Leonard’s, 
attached thereto. Published for the benefit of the 
Schools of the District. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 8d, 


THE FINAL EXODUS; or, The 


Restoration to Palestine of the Lost Tribes the Result 
of the present Crisis: with a Description of the Battle 
of Armageddon, and the Downfall of Russia, as deduced 
wholly from Prophecy. 


London: Hops and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street, 





Just published, price 1s, 6d. 


THE NURSE AND THE NUR- 


SERY: being a Digest of Important Information with 
regard to the Early Training and Management of Chil- 
dren, together with Directions for the Treatment of 
Accidents apt to occur in the Nursery, which every 
nurse, nursery-governess, and mother, ought to know. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 


“The instructions are conveyed in plain and intelligible 
terms; and no nurse or mother ought to be without them,” 
—Morning Post. 

London: Horr and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 








On the 1st of every Month is published, price 1s. 


THE BOUQUET: composed of the 


Choicest Flowers, culled from Marylebone Gardens. 
By BLUE BELL and MIGNOTTE. 
No. 34 for March, ready on Tuesday, 
Office — 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


REVOLUTION IN DENTAL SURGERY. 
Just published, price 2s, 


NEW SYSTEM (Illustrated) of 


FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. By A. FITZ- 
PATRICK, Surgeon Dentist, Member of the Academy of 
Paris, 28, Lower Grosvenor Street. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick first tested the merits of his invention in 
India, where he enjoyed an extensive practice, and the suc- 
cess which attended it has induced him to recommend it for 
general adoption. His conclusions appear to be based upon 
experience, and a knowledge of the anatomy of the mouth.” 
—Morning Post. 

“The author understands his business, if we may form an 
opinion from the manner in which he has treated his subject.” 
—Bell’s Messenger. 

“An invention which has stood the test. of an Indian 
climate, deserves at the hands of the profession the most 
earnest attention, while it will be certain to receive from the 
public examination and patronage.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“Dr. Fitzpatrick has acquired a very high reputation by 
the great improvement he has effected in the construction 
and adaptation of artificial teeth.’ — United Service Gazette. 

“We are convinced that Dr. Fitzpatrick’s superior system 
will acquire for him a large practice.’”—Court Journal, 

London: Hors and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 











Just published, price 7s, 6d. 


THIRTY SERMONS on JONAL, 


AMOS, and HOSEA. By the Rev. W. DRAKE, MA, 
Lecturer of St. John Baptist Church, Coventry, Hebrer 
Examiner in the University of London, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. ; 
“The end which the preacher has in view is to bring th 
great moral-and spiritual truths, developed in the writing 
of the prophets, from which he has selected his texts, tobe 
upon the duties, the difficulties, the perils, and the remedies 
of the Christian cause. This he has done with a_fervat 
earnestness which is well calculated to touch the heart a 
to improve the mind, and which, together with the 
ness of doctrine which pervades his discourses, renders the 
volume more than ordinarily edifying and instructive. - 
John Bull. 
London: Horx and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street._ 


Ready this day, Second Edition, much improved, 
price 7s. 6d, 


6d 
THIRTY-FOUR PRACTICAL 


SERMONS. By G. W. BRAMELD, M.A., Oxon, View 
of East Markham, late Curate of Manstield. 
“Truly spiritual.”—John Bull. 
“ Brief, earnest, and forcible.’—English Churchman, 
“These discourses are truly what they are termed in 
title-page—practical. Mr. Brameld does not command belief; 
he persuades and convinces.”—Critic, 
London : Horr and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


Just published, price 6d. 


THE CHOLERA. 


London: Hors and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street 














IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS—NEW PUBLISHING 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough Street, London, cuARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUB 


3 LISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author has been refunded his original outlay. They also print in the first style, greatly under the' 


charges; while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. 


furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


Estimates and every P' 


LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), 


and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, February 25, 1854. 


